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Is  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect  train  protection.    By  ij 

its  means  trains  are  kept  certain  specific  distances  or  |j 

blocl<s  apart.     It  is  in  operation  on- Santa  Fe  Route,  jj 

and    forms   an    essential  feature  of    the  equipment  of  M 

that  railroad.      It   is  only  one  of  the   many  desirable  || 

devices  to  promote  safety  and  comfort  that  have  be-  jj 

come  a  part  of  this  line's  equipment.  II 

C.  F.  WARREN,  C.eneral  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route,  [} 

411  Dooly  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  | 


The  Block 

Signal 

System 


H 


UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  J^ 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

, —LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

D.J.  SHARP,  Agt., 

73  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and.palaoe 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

213  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


fl  STUBBORN  GOUGH 


WHICH  IWflfiY  DOCTOt^S   FAIliED  TO    t^ELtlEVB. 
This  Case  Explains  the  Value  of  CoFfeet   Diagnosis. ^rfii£> 


Mrs.  Pons  says:  "I  have 
suffered  for  several  years 
with  Liver  aud  Kidney 
trouble,  and  for  the  past 
year  with  what  I  NOW 
KNOW  was  Bronchial 
Catarrh.  I  had  a  very 
stubborn  cough  that 
bothered  me  incessantly, 
and  resisted  every  at- 
tempt to  check  it.  Doctor 
after  doctor  failed  to  check 
it — and  I  tried  patent 
medicines  one  after  the 
other,  to  no  use  whatever. 
I  finally  noticed  the  testi- 
monial of  a  friend  of  mine  • 
that  Drs.  Shores  had 
cured,  and  want  to  see 
these  doctors.  They  diag- 
nosed my  case  at  once, 
and  gave  me  an  entirely 
different  treatment  from 
any  I  had  taken.  The  re- 
sult was  startling — for  the 
cough  yielded  as  if  by 
magic — and  although  I 
have  been  under  treat- 
ment less  than  a  month, 
I  seldom  ever  cough  now; 
in  fact,  it  is  almost  cured. 
I  have  improved  other- 
wise as  well,  and  where 
I  formerly  had  backache, 
headaches,  dizzy  spells 
and  roaring  in  the  ears,  I 
find    myself  almost   free 


MRS.  E.  PONS.  453  FIFTH  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 


from  these  symptoms  already,  and  sleep  well  and  feel  like  a  different  woman.  I  shall  continue  until 
absolutely  well;  but  I  have  noticed  such  a  rapid  and  marked'  change  that  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  spread 
the  good  news  now,  that  other  sufferers  may  profit  by  it. 

ALL    DISEASES. 

These  Master  Specialists  Eot  only  cure  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Broncliitls,  Neuralgia,  Heart  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia, Skin  Disease.  Blood  Disease,  Bhcuniatitni,  Malaria.  Nervous  Disease,  Kidney  Diseases,  Female  Com- 
plaints, Insomnia,  Dypentry,  Paralysip,  Rickets,  l-crofiila,  Consuniption  in  the  first  ftage,  Liver  Disease,  Dl»- 
eases  of  the  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseases,  Rupture,  Stricture,  and  all  Chronic  Diseases. 

I'ricea  and  terms  within  reach  of  all.    Consultation  and  advice  free  to  all  at  the  office  or  by  letter. 

Df^S.  SHORES^  SHOliES,  E^^pettt  Specialists 

IN  THE  TREATMENT  AND  CURE  OF  ALL  CATARRHAL  AND  CBRONIC  DISEASES. 


HARMON  BLOCK. 

Entrance,  Room  210. 

■m^^^^P.  O.  BOX   1 585 

(When  writing    please    mention  this  paper.) 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

34  E.  2iid  South  St. 


ANEW  UNION  TWILLED  5ILK"RbOr$LOp 


RE-COVER  YOUR  OWN  UMBRELLA. 

The  Adjustable  "  Roof"  fits  any  frame,  requires 
no  sewing,  and  can  be  put  on  in  a  minute.  You 
can  re-cover  your  own  umbrella  without  the  slight- 
est trouble  or  moments  delay. 

Tal<e  the  measure  (to  the  fraction  of  an  Inch)  of 
your  old  umbrella;    count  the  number  of  outside 
ribs ;  state  If  the  center  rod  is  steel  or  wood  ;  send  to  us  with  gi.oo 
and  we  will  mail  postpaid,  a  Union  Twilled  Silk  25  or  26  inch  Ad- 
justable "  Roof  "  (27  or  28  inch,  $1.25  ;  29  or  30  inch,  f  1. 50).    Um- 
brella "  Roofs"  all  sizes  and  prices  from  50  cents  to  $8.00  each, 
accordingto  quality.    If  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  inevery 
particular,  send  the  "roof"  back,  and  we  will  refund  the 
money  at  once,  including  stamps  you  have  used  for  post- 
age.   Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  "  Roofs  "  sold. 
Booklet,  "  Umbrella  Economy"  with  simple  instruc- 
tions necessary  with  your  order. 
All  first-class  dealers  s  II  Jones  Umbrella  "Roofs." 

The  Jones-Mullen  Co.,  396-393  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  tbe  highest  grades  of  Umbrellas  to  the  largest  storeb  In  the  world. 


SAVE    YOUR      And  when   you  get  a 
MQFjg  Y dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


,-.■.?*? 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.  Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


Lorenzo  Snow, 
President, 


George  M.  Cannon, 
Cashier. 


The  Direct  Lino  to 


ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 

Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 


H.  B.  KOOSER, 

C.  F.  &  P.  A. 


E.  J.  FLYNN. 

T.  P.  A. 


105  W.  M  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  T0WN8END,  G.  P.  &  T.  A  , 

St.  Louis  Mo. 


(When  writiBR    please    mention  this  paper.) 


Oregon  Snon  Line  K.  K., 

Operating  1431  miles  of  Railroad 
through  the  thriving  States  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HELENA,  PORTLAND, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 


Four  Daily  TrainB  Between 
SAI/r  LAKE  OITY  and  OGDEN 

The  POPULHH  LIHE  to  all  Utah  miDing  Distflets 

THE  ONIiY  ROAD  "to  MEROUB. 


S  PlCTOP^'*'^ 


The 

PEOPLE'S 

FAVORITE 


No.  (;. 

No.  2. 
No-  4. 


LEAVE  SALT  LAKB  CITY: 
The  "Fast  Mail"  for  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louia.  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Den- 
ver and  Paris  City 7:00  a.m. 

The  "Overland  Limited"  tor  Chicago, 
St.    Paul,   St.  Louis,  Omaha,   Kansas 

City  and  Denver 11:45  a. m. 

The  "Atlantic  Express"  (or  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver fi:40  p.m. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  AIAj  points  EAST. 


Buy  your   ticket*    via    the    "SHORT    LINE," 
Utah's  Fastest  and  Best  Railroad. 

GItYTICKet  Office,  1 00  W.2nil  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 


8.  W.  ECCLE8, 
Qen'I  Traffic  Mgr. 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agl 


W.  H.  BANOBOFT, 
Vice-President  and  Qen'I  Manager. 


ARRIVH  SALT  LAKB  CITY: 

No.  B.  The  "Fast  Mail"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver 
and  Park  City - S:00  p.m. 

Ni>.  1.  The  "Overland  Limited"  from  Chi- 
cago St.  Loul9,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver 3:00  p.m. 

No.  X.  The  "Pacific  Express"  from  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City  and  Denver 3:30  a.m. 

City  Ticket  Office  201  t^ain  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Telephone  No.  605. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nights 
to  Chicago  and  St,  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  Is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  vyithout  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Klv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY,  General  Agent.  | 


NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY:  Jt  Ji  Jt 

V.  IVI.  jVI.  I.  fl.  and  MISSIONflW  HVIVIN  AND  TU^E  BOOK. 

A  collection  of  Hymns  and  Music,  adapted  especially  for  use  of  Mutual  Improvement  Association^ 
and  Missionaries  in  their  religious  .services  and  their  social  entertainments.  Compiled  and  aranged 
by  PROF.  E.  STEPHENS,  General  Musical  D  rector  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
and  Leader  of  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir.  This  little  work  contain  a  choice  selection  of  our  favorite 
hymns  and  songs,  arranged  for  male  and  mixed  voices.  It  is  printed  and  bound  in  a  form  suitable  for 
carrying  in  the  pocket.     Price  $3.00  per  Dozen,  Post  Paid. 

GEORGE  0.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 


CURRENT 
TinC   TABLE. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.   a— For  Provo,  orand  Junction  and  all 

points  Bast _.  8:80  a.  m. 

Ho.    4— For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  Bast 8:0Bp.  m. 

No,  6— For  Bingham,  IMt.  Pleasant,  Mantl, 
Belhnap,  Richfield  and  all  intermediate 
points  8:00  a.  m. 

Ho.  8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
Intermediate  points B:00  p.  m. 

Ho.    8— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:0Bp,m. 

Mo.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 8:46  p.  m. 

Ho.  «.— For  Park  City    B:2Ba.  m, 

No.   »— For  Ogden,  intermediate  and  West.  12:80  p.  m. 


ii\  crrccr 

,)unc   I,  1699. 


ARRIVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 

No.  1— From  Bingham,   Provo, Grand  Juno 
tlon  and  the  East 8:.30p.  m. 

No.  3— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 
East fi:BBp.m. 

No.  B — From  Provo,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belk 
nap,   Richfield,   Mantl  and     Intermediate 
points  5:35p.m. 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:20  a.m. 

No.  4— From  Ogden  and  the  West 7:B5p.  m. 

No.  7— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
intermediate  points 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  41.— Arrives  from    Park  City   and   inter- 
mediate points  at  . 6:45p.m. 

No.  10— From  Ogden  and  Intermediate polnts,3:10p.m. 


Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
Olty  to  Denvervla  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  City  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  via  Colorado  points. 
TICKET  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND  SOUTH   8TRRRT.    (pobtoffiob  oorneb  ) 
D.  0.  DODGE,  Qen'I  Manager.       S.  H.  BABOOOK,  TraflJc  Manager.       GEO.  W.  HEINTZ,  Acting  <■>.  P.  .\. 


W.  S.  RIERCE, 


':::m:M 


umiK'jcniRER 

...OF  ...J 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

S»hool.   Chuxeh,   Opefa      ptJf^fllTURE 
SALT    LAKE   CITY,    •     UTAH. 

-WRITE   FOB  CATALOGUE. 


There  is  more  Catarrali  In  this  section  o(  the  country 
than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the  last 
few  years  was  supposed  to  be  iucurable.  ►  or  a  t;reat 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  It  a  local  disease, 
and  prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  constantly 
failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it 
incurable.  Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  therefore  requires  constitu- 
tional treatment.  Hall'sCatarrh  Cure,  manufactured 
by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  con- 
stitutional cure  on  the  market.  It  is  taken  internally 
in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  di- 
rectly on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 
Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


K66D  Moneu  ai  Home 

By  Insufing  in  the 

HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


HEBER  J.  GHAUT  5  GO., 

General   Agents. 


Pain  Vanquished 

No  remedy  on  earth  can  ever  abolish  pain 
as  a  whole,  for  pain  is  the  commou  lot  of 
all  living  creatures.  We  can,  however,  van- 
quish pain  as  a  tormentor  of  the  individual, 
either  of  man  or  beast,  for  this  has  been 
done  triumphantly  for  many  years  by 

DR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN'S 
VOLCANIC  OIL  LINIMENT 


This  is  truly  a  wonderful  remedy  wherever 
any  pain,  inSammatiun,  sore  or  Irritation  exists 
on  the  body.  It  is  no  new  experiment  or  hap- 
hazard combination.  It  has  been  used  for  many 
years  and  is  known  as  a  quick  and  perfect  healer 
of  Cuts,  Bums,  Blotches,  Ulcers,  Eruptions  and 
all  forms  of  Skin  Trouble,  including  even  Neu- 
ralgria,  Frost  Bite,  Chilblains  and  the  like.  It  is 
also  a  sure  cure  for  Lumbago,  Rheumatism  and 
and  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  and  will  heal  the 
domestic  animals  as  it  wilt  the  human  system. 
Millions  of  bottles  of  this  Liniment  are  sold 
yearly.    All  druggists  keep  it. 

a5C..  50c.  and  $1.00  a  bottle.    Try  H. 


SALT   LAKE 


186  N,  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


IMPORTEKS  OF 

SCOTCH  SWEDISH  and  AMERICAN 

GRANITE 

ALSO 

American  and  Italian  Marble. 


Finished  Mounts  and  Headstones  Always  on 

Hand  at   Lowest  Prices.      Designs 

fet.t  on   application. 


G.  0.  JOHNSON 


Proprietor. 


Lowesi  Prices  Uonsistent  with  Good  Work. 


If  You  Want  To  Borrow 
It  You  Want  To  Invest 
If  You  Want  Highest  in- 
terest On 


GO  TO_ 


5.  H.  ScHeuier. 

n  S.  EftST  lEHPU.  OPP.  CO-OP. 


fWhen  writing    please    mention   this  paper.) 
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A  JAPANESE    SCHOOL. 


The 
much 
them; 


Japanese  and  Chinese  appear 
alike  to  those  unacquainted  with 
but  people  who  have  lived  among 


follow  the  ways  of  more  enlightened 
nations.  They  send  their  young  men  to 
Europe  and  America  to  obtain  an  ed- 
ucation such  as  these  countries  afford; 
and  they  are  continually   introducing  in- 


them  discover  many  differences  between 
the  two  races.  They  are  different  in 
character  and  disposition  as  well  as  in 
their  habits  and  customs.  The  Japan- 
ese   are   very    progressive,    and    seek    to 


to  their  midst  the  modern  inventions 
that  we  have  among  us.  They  have 
railroads,  steamships,  telegraph  lines, 
telephones,  electric  lights,  newspapers, 
and  all  such  appliances  as  are  now   con- 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


sidered  indispensable  to  a  progressive 
community. 

The  Japanese  are  in  advance  of  all 
other  eastern  peoples  in  educational 
matters.  The  scene  depicted  in  the  en- 
graving is  one  evidence  of  this  fact. 
Here  we  have  a  representation  of  a 
Japanese  school  where  girls  are  to  be 
found  as  pupils.  Among  the  Chinese 
and  other  Asiatic  nations  the  book  edu- 
cation of  the  gills  is  neglected  or  denied. 
They  do  not  believe  in  such  education 
for  the  gentler  sex;  and  one  complaint 
the  Chinese  have  against  the  Christian 
missionaries  in  their  country  is  that  they 
take  the  native  female  children  and  edu- 
cate them  in  their  schools.  This  prac- 
tice is  distasteful  to  the  Chinese,  and 
is  one  cause  of  the  persecution  brought 
upon  the  missionaries  in  China. 

In  Japan  the  conditions  are  different. 
Girls  as  well  as  boys  there  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  school.  The  Japan- 
ese girls  are  apt  scholars,  and  are  said 
to  often   surpass  the  boys  in  learning-. 

In  these  Japanese  schools  are  being 
introduced  many  of  the  appliances  that 
are  used  in  our  schools,  and  some  of 
our  books  are  translated  and  printed  in 
their  language. 

A  beautiful  custom  said  to  prevail 
among  the  Japanese  is  that  of  dressing 
school  children  alike,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren of  rich  parents  cannot  taunt  those 
of  Jess  fortunate  parents  because  of  their 
poor  clothing.  This  is  a  very  good 
idea,  and  shows  that  these  people  are 
very  considerate  of  the  sensative  feel- 
ngs  of  young  boys  and  girls. 

Another  pretty  custom  of  this  interest- 
ing people  might  also  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  although  it  does  not 
pertain  to  any  feature  of  their  school 
life.  At  the  birth  of  a  daughter  a  tree 
is  planted  and  cared  for  almost  as  ten- 
derly   as    the    child    itself.       When    the 


child  attains  her  eighteenth  year  and 
marries,  this  fine  tree  is  cut  down  and 
from  its  straight  trunk  and  branches  is 
made  a  chest  of  drawers.  This  is 
presented  to  the  daughter,  in  which  to 
hold  her  wedding  garments  and  treasures, 
and  is  a  very  flitting  keep-sake  in  token 
of  her  parents'  loving  tenderness  for 
her. 


AN  ADVENTURE   WITH   A    WOLF. 


It  had  been  an  extremely  cold  winter, 
and  the  snow  lay  thick  and  white,  and  all 
the  water  courses  were  frozen  to  a  great 
depth,  the    smaller    ones  to  the  ground. 

The  score  or  more  low  log  houses  that 
formed  the  town  of  Beaver  at  that  time, 
looked  more  like  mounds  of  snow,  than 
the  dwelling  places  of  human   beings. 

One  by  one  all  the  deep  holes  in  the 
creeks  were  exhausted  of  water,  and  at 
last  some  enterprising  citizen  cut  a 
broad  hole  in  the  ice  over  the  deep  pond 
just  below  the  mill-race,  and  thither  the 
town  people  resorted  with  tubs,  barrels 
and  other  receptacles  on  sleds  for  water. 

One  morning  shortly  after  sunrise, 
two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  with  a 
hand  sled  loaded  with  a  churn  and  two 
buckets,  started  up  the  icy  road  where 
the  creek  had  been,  to  fill  their  vessels 
at  the  "mill  well"  which  was  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
nearest  house. 

The  boy  was  perhaps  eleven  years  of 
age  and  the  girl  younger. 

When  about  half  way  to  the  "well," 
they  met  two  boys  who  attended  the 
same  school,  and  of  course  the  three 
boys  had  to  stop  and  trade  "comas," 
buck-skin  strings,  etc.,  besides  attend 
to  other  important  "business." 

The    girl    becoming  tired  of  the  posi- 
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tion  of  cipher,  took  the  tongue  of  the 
sled  and  started  towards  the  mill.  She 
paid  very  little  attention  to  the  parting 
injunction  of  her  brother  not  to  try  to  dip 
the  water  till  he  came. 

The  icy  path  took  its  course  due 
east  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 
How  bright  the  sun  was;  and  how  exhil- 
arating the  air!  The  little  girl  ran  mer- 
rily along,  joyous  exuberant  happiness 
in  every  movement,  and  a  merry  song 
upon  her  lips. 

When  within  ten  rods  of  the  mill-well 
the  creek  took  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  left, 
and  as  she  sped  around  the  angle,  the 
churn  and  buckets  making  a  merry  jingle 
behind    her,  what  a  sight  met  her    eyes! 

Stooping  in  the  act  of  drinking  from 
the  hole,  were  three  wolves.  Two  of  them 
were  coyotes,  the  cowardly  little  wolf 
that  preys  upon  rabbits  and  other  small 
and  defenseless  animals,  and  who  seldom 
or  never  attacks  man;  but  the  other  was 
a  large,  gray  mountain  wolf,  only  rivalled 
by  the  Russian  species,  in  fierceness  and 
strength. 

As  she  came  clattering  around  the 
angle  of  the  ditch  one  of  the  coyotes 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  went  yelping 
off  toward  the  hills. 

The  sight  froze  the  song  on  her  lips 
and  checked  her  pace,  but  she  advanced 
steadily.  She  knew  thaf  to  turn  and 
run  meant  death  for  her,  and  perhaps  the 
three  boys  behind  her,  for  she  was  a 
pioneer's  daughter,  and  well  taught. 
She  knew  that  a  wolf  stands  in  awe 
only  of  an  advancing  foe,  that  his  cour- 
age and  fierceness  are  doubled  by  the 
sight  of  fear,  or  flight,  and  that  he  does 
not  kill  to  satisfy  hunger  alone,  but 
seems  to  delight  in  the  number  of  his 
victims. 

When  half  the  distance  between  the 
angle  that  shut  her  brother  and  his  com- 
panions   from    sight    and    the    mill-well 


had  been  accomplished,  the  other  cayote, 
who  had  been  rendered  unnaturally  bold 
by  the  presence  of  the  larger  wolf,   also' 
ran  yelping  away. 

The  gray  wolf  drew  back  a  few  paces 
from  the  hole  and  sat  down  on  the  ice. 
His  red  eyes  glowed  like  coals  of  fire, 
his  lips  were  drawn  back  in  a  snarl, 
showing  his  long,  cruel  fangs  and  blood- 
red  tongue.  He  lashed  his  sides  with 
his  tail,  and  the  poor  child  could  see 
long,  murderous  claws  as  they  were 
drawn  with  sinuous  motions  back  and 
forth  with  ascratching  noise  across  the 
ice. 

With  hei  eyes  fixed  upon  the  wolf, 
every  nerve  strained  to  its  utmost  ten- 
sion, and  her  heart  beating  with  slow 
and  labored  throbs,  she  continued  to 
advance,  although  nearly  paralyzed  with 
terror.  Slowly  and  more  heavily  fell 
every  step.  With  a  wordless  appeal  to 
God  for  help,  and  wondering  if  her 
brother  never  would  come,  she  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  rod  of  the  icy  well. 
The  wolf  with  a  snarling  growl  started 
toward  her  as  if  the  moment  of  attack 
had  come,  when  one  of  the  brass 
buckets  from  its  perch  on  the  churn 
became  dislodged  and  fell,  dancing 
across  the  ice  with  a  great  clatter  to- 
ward him. 

This  so  startled  the  wolf  that  he 
sprang  aside  retreated  a  few  steps,  eyed 
the  bucket  with  the  suspicion  that  might 
be  given  to  a  trap,  and  sat  down  dog 
like  on  his  haunches  waiting  for  her  to 
make  another  move. 

Keeping  her  eyes  fastened  upon  the 
wolf  in  a  horrible  fascination,  she  took 
the  other  bucket  in  her  hand,  wondering 
what  would  happen  when  she  had  tra. 
versed  the  remaining  rod  that  lay 
between  her  and  the  wolf.  She  would 
not  dare  remove  her  eyes  from  him  for 
a  single    moment,   nor    stoop    for    water. 
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as  he  would  be  upon  her,  and  she  did 
not  think  it  would  take  him  long  to  get 
his  courage  up  high  enough  to  attack 
her,  when  she  was  obliged  to  stop. 

Slowly  step  by  step,  the  remaining 
space  was  passed  over,  and  she  paused 
at  the  brink  of  the  well.  The  wolf 
trotted  up  and  sat  down  exactly  opposite 
her.  There  was  now  only  the  space  of 
the  opening  in  the  ice  between  them. 

The  wolf  licked  his  chops  and  seemed 
to  be  taking  a  pleased  inventory  of  the 
delicious  breakfast  so  opportunely  pro- 
vided for  him. 

With  a  courage  born  of  despair,  the 
little  girl  raised  the  bucket  and  hurled 
it  at  the  wolf,  who  sprang  aside  to 
avoid  it,  which  brought  him  nearer  to 
her. 

As  the  last  vestige  of  hope  perished 
in  the  stout  little  heart,  the  three  boys 
turned  the  angle  of  the  ditch  with  a 
wildly  joyous  shout,  and  came  dashing 
up  to  the  spot  like  a  herd  of  stampeded 
cattle. 

The  wolf  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  but  fifty 
yards  away  he  paused  as  if  not  yet  fully 
decided  to  give  up  his  breakfast,  and 
snarled  while  the  boys  dipped  water, 
and  pelted  at  him  with  chunks  of  ice 
and  compressed  snow,  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  follow  them  when  with  a 
blood-curdling  yell  of  defiance,  and  a 
parting  fusilade  of  ice,  the  children 
started  home  with  their  water. 

Ellen  Jakeman. 


SOME  STRANGE  SALUTATIONS. 


The  custom  of  shaking  hands  is  the 
most  common  form  of  salutation  among 
civilized  peoples.  It  undoubtedly  comes, 
says  a  writer,  from  remote  barbarism, 
when  two  men  meeting  gave  each  other 
their  weapon  hands  as  a  security  against 
treachery  or  sudden  attack. 


On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is 
usual  for  men  who  are  intimate  friends 
to  kiss  one  another,  but  this  custom  pre- 
vails only  among  ladies  in  English- 
speaking  countries.  In  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Germany  it  is  an  act  of  politeness 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  lady,  but  this  priv- 
ilege is  allowed  in  Italy  only  to  near 
relatives,  while  in  Russia  it  is  extended 
to  kissing  the  forehead. 

In  the  East  the  character  of  saluta- 
tions is  quite  different.  The  custom  of 
throwing  one's  self  upon  the  ground  and 
kissing  the  feet  of  the  monarch  prevails 
among  the  Persians.  In  China  an  in- 
ferior upon  horse-back  meeting  a  supe- 
rior dismounts  and  waits  till  the  other 
has  passed. 

In  Japan  the  inferior  removes  his  san- 
dals when  meeting  his  superiors,  crosses 
his  hands  by  placing  the  right  hand  in 
the  left  sleeve,  and,  with  a  slow  rocking 
motion  of  his  body,  cries  out,  "Augh! 
Augh!"  ("Do  not  hurt  me.") 

In  Siam  the  inferior  throws  himself 
upon  the  ground  before  his  superior, 
and  the  latter  sends  forward  one  of  his 
servants  to  see  whether  the  former  has 
been  eating  or  carries  with  him  any 
smell  of  anything  offensive.  If  he  does 
he  is  immediately  kicked  out  without 
ceremony,  but  if  not  the  attendant  raises 
him  up. 

In  Ceylon  the  inferior  on  meeting 
a  superior  throws  himself  upon  the 
ground,  repeating  the  name  and  dignity 
of  the  latter,  who  appears  to  take  little 
notice  of  the  prostrate  form  as  he  passes  it. 

Among  some  tribes  of  American  In- 
dians the  custom  is  to  salute  by  rubbing 
noses  together. 

This  form  is  also  common  in  the 
Friendly  and  Society  Islands,  where  it 
is  returned  by  each  taking  the  hand  of 
the  other  and  rubbing  it  upon  his  nose 
and  mouth. 
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The  Moors  of  Morocco  ride  at  full 
speed  towards  a  stranger,  as  if  they  in- 
tended to  ride  him  down,  and,  on  arriv- 
ing near,  suddenly  stop  and  tire  a  pistol 
over  his  head. 

The  Arabians  shake  hands  six  or  eight 
times,  but  if  persons  of  distinction,  they 
embrace  and  kiss  several  times,  also 
kissing  their  own  hands. 

In  Turkey  it  is  the  custom  to  place 
the  hands  upon  the  breast  and  bow  to 
the  person  saluted. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  LIVES  OF  OUR 
LEADERS; 

Or  Examples  of  Practical  Religion, 
IV. 

Among  the  beautiful  precepts  taught 
by  the  Savior  is  the  following:  "There- 
fore all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them."      (Matthew  vii.   12). 

To  follow  this  admonition  strictly  is 
almost  the  whole  duty  of  mankind,  for  it 
embraces  nearly  all  other  Gospel  teach- 
ings. The  selfishness  that  seems  to  be 
natural  in  man  makes  it  difficult  for  him 
at  times  to  obej  this  requirement  of  the 
Gospel;  but  the  history  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  reveals  many  instances  where 
their  leaders  have  practiced  this  princi- 
ple in  their  dealings  with  their  fellow- 
men. 

In  early  days,  when  representatives  of 
other  religious  denominations  in  Utah 
were  struggling  to  get  for  themselves 
places  of  worship  here,  they  were  as- 
sisted in  their  efforts  by  the  presidency 
of  our  Church.  Building  sites  were 
freely  tendered  them,  and  their  ministers 
were  given  the  privilege  of  holding  ser- 
vices in  public  halls  belonging  to  the 
Saints.  In  still  earlier  days  in  these 
valleys  the  emigrants  who  passed  through 


Utah  on  their  way  to  the  gold  fields  of 
California  had  many  evidences  shown 
them  that  the  Latter  day  Saints  were 
taught  to  practice  the  golden  rule  of 
doing  to  others  as  they  wished  to  be 
done  by.  Their  treatment  while  in  the 
midst  of  our  people  was  such  an  unusual 
thing  that  it  was  the  subject  of  very 
favorable  comment  with  visitors  who 
came  here. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  practice 
with  people  generally  to  charge  as  much 
as  they  can  get  for  anything  they  wish  to 
sell.  If  an  article  is  scarce,  or  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  great,  the  price  is  raised, 
regardless  of  what  the  article  may  be 
really  worth  or  what  it  costs  to  produce. 
In  those  early  times  when  Salt  Lake 
City  was  a  half-way  station  between  the 
cities  of  the  East  and  California  the 
people  here  could  have  sold  their  pro- 
ducts for  excessive  prices,  because  the 
emigrants  were  compelled  to  purchase 
their  supplies  of  them,  as  there  was  no 
other  market  within  reach.  But  to  their 
astonishment  the  travelers  found  that 
they  could  get  what  the  settlers  had  to 
spare  at  ordinary  and  reasonable  prices. 
The  same  fairness  was  shown  strangers 
in  other  respects.  If  they  were  injured 
in  any  way  by  the  settlers  they  were 
given  redress  by  appealing  to  the  courts 
established  by  the  "Mormon"  leaders; 
and  in  the  adjustment  of  any  difficulties 
they  fell  into  among  themselves  tliey 
were  justly  dealt  with  if  they  sought  to 
have  those  differences  settled  in  the 
"  Mormon"  courts. 

A  testimony  to  these  facts  is  given  by 
Captain  Howard  Stansbury,  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  who  came  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  its 
vicinity  in  184',i.  In  the  report  of  his 
expedition  he  says: 

"The     jurisdiction    of     the     'State    of 
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Deseret'  had  been  extended  over  and 
was  vigorously  enforced  upon  all  who 
came  within  its  borders,  and  justice  was 
equitably  administered  alike  to  'saint' 
and  'gentile' — as  they  term  all  who  are 
not  of  their  persuasion.  Of  the  truth  of 
this,  as  far  at  least  as  the  gentiles  were 
concerned,  I  soon  had  convincing  proof, 
by  finding,  one  fine  morning,  some 
twenty  of  our  mules  safely  secured  in 
the  public  pound,  for  trespass  upon  the 
cornfield  of  some  pious  saint;  possession 
was  recovered  only  by  paying  the  fine 
imposed  by  the  magistrate  and  amply 
remunerating  the  owner  for  the  damage 
done  to  his  crops.  Their  courts  were 
constantly  appealed  to  by  companies  of 
passing  emigrants,  who,  having  fallen 
out  by  the  way,  could  not  agree  upon 
the  division  of  their  property.  The  de- 
cisions were  remarkable  for  fairness  and 
impartiality,  and  if  not  submitted  to, 
were  sternly  enforced  bj'  the  whole 
power  of  the  community.  Appeals  for 
protection  from  oppression,  by  those 
passing  through  their  midst,  were  not 
made  in  vain;  and  I  know  of  at  least 
one  instance  in  which  the  marshal  of 
the  State  was  despatched,  with  an  ade- 
quate force,  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
into  the  western  desert,  in  pursuit  of 
some  miscreants  who  had  stolen  off  with 
nearly  the  whole  outfit  of  a  party  of 
emigrants.  He  pursued  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  city,  and  the  plundered 
property  was  restored  to  its  rightful 
owner. 

"In  their  dealings,  with  the  crowds  of 
emigrants  that  passed  through  their  city, 
the  Mormons  were  ever  fair  and  upright, 
taking  no  advantage  of  the  necessitous 
conditions  of  many,  if  not  most  of  them, 
rhey  sold  them  such  provisions  as  they 
could  spare,  at  moderate  prices,  and  such 
as  they  themselves  paid  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other.      In    the    whole    of    our 


intercourse  with  them,  which  lasted 
rather  more  than  a  year,  I  cannot  refer 
to  a  single  instance  of  fraud  or  extortion 
to  which  any  of  the  party  was  subjected; 
and  I  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  charges  that  have  been  pre- 
ferred against  them  in  this  respect, 
arose  either  from  interested  misrepre- 
sentation or  erroneous  information. 
I  certainly  never  experienced  anything 
like  it  in  my  own  case,  nor  did  I  witness 
or  hear  of  any  instance  of  it  in  the  case 
of  others,  while  I  resided  among  them. 
Too  many  that  passed  through  their  set- 
tlements were  disposed  to  disregard  their 
claim  to  the  land  they  occupied,  to 
ridicule  the  municipal  regulations  of 
their  city,  and  to  trespass  wantonly 
upon  their  rights.  Such  offenders  were 
promptly  arrested  by  the  authorities, 
made  to  pay  a  severe  fine,  and  in  some 
instances  were  imprisoned  or  made  to 
labor  on  the  public  works;  ?  punishment 
richly  merited,  and  which  would  have 
been  inflicted  upon  them  in  any  civilized 
community." 

Such  examples  of  justice  towards  fel- 
low-creatures are  worthy  of  emulation 
by  all.  The  golden  rule  of  doing  unto 
others  as  we  would  like  them  to  do  un- 
to us  should  be  lived  up  to  in  our  daily 
lives. 

Edwin  F.    Parry. 


SAVED  FROn   A  PRAIRIE  FIRE. 


The  Sigsbees  lived  on  a  Wisconsin 
farm  five  miles  from  the  nearest  village. 
The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sigsbee  and  three  childien — Frank,  a  lad 
of  sixteen,  and  Ruth  and  Mary,  aged 
respectively  eleven  and  nine. 

For  several  days  smoke  had  hung  over 
the  landscape,  and  the  forest  fires  off  to 
the  northwest  were  the  topic  of  conver- 
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sation  at  the  farm.  On  Saturday  Mr. 
Sigsbee  went  to  the  village,  and  when 
he  returned  Saturday  evening  with  the 
county  paper  it  contained  several  columns 
about  the  havoc  that  had  been  wrought. 
Mr.  Sigsbee  had  learned  at  the  village 
that  the  fires  had  eaten  their  way  down 
to  within  eight  miles  of  the  town. 

The  Sigsbee  farm  was  northeast  of  the 
village,  so  the  line  of  fire  at  the  north- 
west was  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  farm  that  it  was  from  the  village. 
During  the  last  day  or  two  the  smoke 
had  become  thicker,  and  when  darkness 
fell  Saturday  night  the  Sigsbees  for  the 
first  time  caught  sight  of  the  flames, 
dull  red  through  the  smoke,  as  they 
worked  their  way  along  the  crest  of  a 
low  elevation  six  or  seven  miles  away. 

"I  wish  it  would  rain,"  Mr.  Sigsbee 
said,  as  he  stood  watching  the  flames 
creeping  through  the  darkness.  He  was 
growing  very  anxious  over  the  proximity 
of  the  fire. 

During  the  night  the  wind  shifted 
from  the  northwest  to  the  south,  and 
blew  the  smoke  away  some;  it  also 
checked  the  southward  progress  of  the 
fire.  But  before  nine  o'clock  the  wind 
was  back  in  the  northwest  again,  and  the 
thick  smoke  was  being  blown  down  over 
the  farm  lands. 

"It  the  wind  keeps  up  the  fire  will  be 
down  on  us  before  night,"  said  Mr. 
Sigsbee.  "I  think  I'd  better  go  to  the 
village  and  see  if  I  can  get  help.  The 
north  lots  ought  to  be  ploughed  up." 

So  the  farmer  hitched  up  one  of  his 
horses  and  drove  away  through  the 
thickening  smoke.  When  he  reached 
the  village  he  found  every  one  there  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  and  alarm. 
Since  the  change  of  the  wind  the  village 
was  in  imminent  peril. 

The  men  were  all  working  with  the 
desperation  of  despair  to  save  their  own 


homes  and  not  one    could    be  spared    to 
go  back  with  Mr.  Sigsbee. 

The  wind  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  he  knew  the  fire  must  be  advancing 
rapidly  towards  the  farm.  The  smoke 
obscured  everything,  however,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  how  near  the 
flames  had  approached.  He  wished  now 
that  he  had  not  left  his  family.  He  had 
thought  it  was  for  the  best,  but  now,  as 
he  started  back,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  he  had  deserted  them  in  their  need. 

He  urged  the  horse  on  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, hoping  to  get  back  before  the  fire 
reached  the  farm.  Soon  he  began  to 
see  the  small  denizens  of  the  forest 
scampering  across  the  road  toward  the 
south.  They  were  fleeing  from  the  fire. 
Occasionally  a  larger  animal  would 
break  from  the  brush  and  clear  the  road 
with  one  or  two  bounds. 

The  farmer  could  feel  the  air  getting 
hotter,  and  the  finer  flakes  of  ashes 
began  to  fall  upon  him.  He  knew  the 
burning  brands  would  soon  begin  to 
fall  and  realized  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  back  to  the  farm.  Not 
far  back  he  had  passed  a  cross  road 
leading  south,  and  the  thought  that  he 
might  seek  safety  in  that  direction  came 
to  him.  But  he  did  not  do  it.  Somehow 
the  thought  that  he  had  deserted  his 
family  in  a  time  of  need  persisted  in 
coming  back,  and  he  doggedly  deter- 
mined to  keep  on. 

If  they  must  perish,  then  he  would! 
Besides,  there  was  one  chance  in  a 
thousand,  perhaps,  that  he  might  yet 
reach  them. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  the  Widow 
Stearns,  who  lived  three  miles  out  from 
the  village  towards  the  farm.  What 
would  she  do?  Perhaps  she  had  gone 
to  the  village.  That  would  be  the 
natural  thing  for  her  to  do.  He  was 
getting  near  the  place,   and  soon  recog- 
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nized  the  little  driveway  that  turned  up 
towards  the  house.  The  smoke  was  so 
dense  that  the  house  itself  was  hidden. 
Hot  embers  were  beginning  to  fall  in 
the  road,  and  now  he  could  distinctly 
hear  the  crackling  roar  of  the  flames. 
Still  he  urged  the  horse  on.  He  had 
not  advanced  an  eighth  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  Stearns  place  before  he  realized 
that  the  fire  had  crossed  the  road  in 
front.  He  could  see  the  orange  flames 
through  the  smoke. 

With  a  groan  he  turned  the  horse 
about  and  started  on  the  backward  road. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  strong, 
and  wife  and  children  were  now  nearly 
forgotten  in  his  efforts  to  escape  a 
dreadful  death.  Reaching  the  drive 
leading  up  to  the  Stearns  house,  he 
turned  the  horse  in  and  drove  up. 
He  knew  there  was  a  meadow  lot  south 
of  the  house,  and  thought  that  by  setting 
fire  to  the  dried  grass  in  front  of  him 
and  following  in  the  wake  of  the  fire  he 
might  escape  destruction  from  the  flames 
behind.  Then  he  remembered  there  was 
a  very  deep  well  back  of  the  house. 
That,  he  thought,  promised  greater  se- 
curity than  the  other  plan. 

The  roar  and  crackle  of  the  fire  to  the 
north  was  deafening  now,  and  the  heat 
was  becoming  intolerable.  Springing 
from  the  wagon,  Mr.  Sigsbee  cut  the 
harness  and  turned  the  horse  loose, 
"Perhaps  he  can  escape,"  he  thought. 
Then  he  ran  towards  the  well.  It  did 
not  astonish  him  to  find  a  stout  rope 
securely  fastened  to  a  plank,  which  lay 
across  the  mouth  of  the  well.  He  was 
too  terrified  to  be  astonished  at  any- 
thing. Seizing  the  rope,  he  quickly  let 
himself  down,  finding  some  interstices 
in  the  well  in  which  he  could  place  his 
feet,  and  thus  relieve  the  strain  on  the 
rope.  After  descending  many  feet,  he 
heard  a  voice,  and  looking  down,   recog- 


nized in  the  shadow  the  Widow  Stearns. 
Finding  herself  in  peril,  she  had  sought 
safet>  in  the  deep  well.  The  season 
had  been  unusually  dry,  and  there  was 
but  little  water  in  the  well.  Mrs.  Stearns 
was  standing  on  the  well  bottom,  and 
the  water  did  not  reach  her  knees. 

Comparatively  little  smoke  penetrated 
to  the  depths  of  the  well,  while  the  hre 
roared  and  crackled  overhead  and  grad- 
ually spent  its  fury. 

Meanwhile  exciting  events  were  trans- 
piring at  the  Sigsbee  farm.  When  his 
father  had  gone  Frank  hitched  the  re- 
maining horse  to  a  plough  and  started  to 
plough  the  field  lying  northward  of  the 
house.  He  wanted  to  get  as  large  a 
space  as  possible  plowed  up  before  his 
father's  return.  The  plan  was  if  help 
returned  with  Mr.  Sigsbee  to  plough  as 
large  an  area  as  the}-  would  have  time  to 
clear  around  the  house  and  barn.  In 
this  wa)'  they  hoped  to  save  both  struct- 
ures. Accordingly,  Frank  began  plough- 
ing at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house,  and  ploughed  quite  long  furrows. 
But  he  had  not  got  many  furrows 
ploughed  before  he  noticed  that  the 
wind  was  blowing  much  stronger  from 
the  direction  of  the  burning  forest,  and 
soon  after  little  flakes  of  ashes  began  to 
fall  about  him. 

"There  won't  be  time  to  do  it!"  he 
said  to  himself  with  a  little  gasp.  "I 
wish  father  was  here,"  he  thought,  his 
heart  failing  him  in  the  face  of  the 
dreadful  danger,  whose  full  terrors  he 
was  only  just  beginning  to  realize. 
Something  seemed  to  come  up  into  his 
mouth,  which  he  gulped  down.  Then 
he  thought  of  his  mother  and  two  young 
sisters.  There  was  no  one  to  protect 
them  now  but  himself.  He  must  think 
of  some  way  to  save  them. 

He  looked  despairingly  towards  the 
house  and    barn,  dimly    visible    through 
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the  smoke.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  save 
the  buildings;  they  were  plainly  doomed. 
Life  was  the  most  precious  thing,  and 
that  was  all  that  must  be  thought  of  now. 
But  how  could  life  even  be  saved  in  the 
face  of  such  a  fire?  Frank  knew  it  would 
be  useless  to  try  to  reach  the  village. 
The  fire  would  have  crossed  the  road 
before  they  could  get  half  way  there. 
There  was  one  other  road,  but  it  ran 
right  up  towards  the  fire  a  few  rods  be- 
yond the  farmhouse.  The  only  direc- 
tion they  could  flee  would  be  southward 
into  the  woods.  Frank  knew  the  forest 
there  was  thick  with  dry  underbrush, 
which  would  greatly  impede  their  own 
progress,  and  at  the  same  time  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  fire.  It  would  be 
terrible  to  have  the  fire  overtake  them 
in  the  forest.  He  would  rather  take  his 
chances  in  the  cleared   space. 

A  hot  cinder,  blown  a  considerable 
distance  in  front  of  the  fire,  struck  his 
cheek,  and  he  started  as  if  it  had  sud- 
denly burned  an  idea  into  his  brain. 

Hurrying  with  his  horse  and  plow  to 
the  house,  he  called  out  to  his  mother. 
She  and  the  girls  had  been  at  the  south 
side  and  had  not  noticed  how  danger- 
ously near  the  fire  was  getting. 

"Mother,"  Frank  called,  "you  and 
the  girls  see  if  you  can  pull  the  cart  out 
of  the  shed  and  down  into  the  field  south 
of  the  house.  The  fire  will  be  on  us  in 
a  little  while,  and  we've  got  to  save 
ourselves." 

Hastily  explaining  his  plan  to  her, 
he  drove  the  horse  to  the  field  and  be- 
gan plowing  at  a  spot  about  a  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Sigs- 
bee  and  the  two  girls  managed  to  haul 
the  cart  from  the  shed  and  down  into 
the  field.  When  they  got  it  there  Frank 
stopped  ploughing  long  enough  to  help 
them  overturn  the  cart  in  the  center  of 
the  space  he  had  plowed.      The  cart  was 


boarded  at  the  front  and  sides,  and  when 
turned  bottom  up  left  a  space  under  it 
about  two  feet  high,  the  bottom  of  the 
cart  serving  as  a  roof,  and  the  front  and 
sides  as  walls.  Ingress  could  be  had 
through  the  open  place  in  the  rear. 
This  opening  was  turned  away  from  the 
approaching  fire.  As  soon  as  they  had 
got  it  in  position,  Frank  resumed  plow- 
ing, working  in  ever  widening  circles 
around  the  cart. 

"You  and  the  girls  get  as  many  pails 
as  you  can  from  the  house,  and  fill  them 
with  water  at  the  trough,"  he  said  to  his 
mother.  They  obeyed  his  instructions, 
and  soon  had  several  pails  filled  with 
water  standing  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  overturned   cart. 

Urged  on  by  the  wind  which  now 
blew  almost  a  gale,  the  fire  meanwhile 
had  advanced  rapidly,  and  burning 
brands  had  begun  to  fall  around  them 
before  these  hurried  preparations  were 
completed.  Some  of  these  brands  had 
fallen  on  the  roof  of  the  house  and  ig- 
nited the  dry  shingles.  They  could  see 
through  the  smoke  that  the  roof  was  be- 
ginning to  blaze.  It  was  a  sorrowful 
sight,  watching  the  destruction  of  their 
home,  but  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
they  could  do  to  save  it.  With  their 
own  lives  in  great  peril,  they  viewed 
its  destruction  with  more  indifference 
than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  roar  of  the  conflagration  filled  their 
ears  now,  and  they  had  to  shout  to  each 
other  to  make  themselves  heard.  By 
this  time  the  breath  of  the  fire  was 
scorching  their  faces,  and  Frank  shouted: 
"Mother,  you  and  the  girls  get  under 
the  cart.  I  want  to  plow  a  little  more." 
They  did  as  he  told  them,  while  the 
brave  lad  struggled  at  the  plow  a  little 
longer.  The  usually  docile  horse  had 
been  getting  very  restive  in  the  heat  and 
noise,  and  suddenly  he  broke  away  from 
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Frank  and  dasked  off  towards  the  south, 
dragging  the  plow  after  him.  The  last 
Frank  saw  of  the  horse  he  had  freed 
himself  from  the  impeding  plow  and  was 
dashing  wildly  away  from  the  advancing 
flames. 

A  goodly  space  of  freshly  thrown  up 
earth  now  surrounded  the  cart,  but 
whether  it  would  suffice  to  save  the  frail 
shelter  was  a  question.  Before  crawling 
under  the  cart  Frank  called  out  to  his 
mother  and  sisters  to  cover  their  faces, and 
then  he  dashed  a  pail  of  water  over  them. 
He  had  scarcely  settled  himself  under 
the  cart  when  another  idea  came  to  him 
and  he  was  out  again.  Seizing  the  pail 
he  had  emptied,  he  began  scooping  up 
the  fresh  mould  and  throwing  it  on  top 
of  the  overturned  cart.  The  hot  brands 
were  falling  thickly  around  him,  and  he 
worked  on  with  desperate  fury  and  soon 
had  the  roof  of  their  shelter  covered  with 
the  protecting  loam.  Then  he  crawled 
back  under  the  cart,  holding  his  hand- 
kerchief, which  he  had  saturated  with 
water  to  his  blisteied  face  and  neck. 

They  were  now  in  the  centre  of  the 
roaring  furnace.  The  fire  came  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  plowed  place,  but  as 
there  was  only  grass  and  weeds  to  con- 
sume in  the  immediate  vicinity  the  heat 
was  not  as  terrible  as  it  would  have  been 
nearer  to  the  burning  forest.  It  was 
exceedingly  hot,  nevertheless,  and  the 
smoke  was  stifling,  but  by  keeping  wet 
handerchiefs  over  their  mouths  and  nos- 
trils, and  wetting  themselves  from  time 
to  time  with  the  water,  they  managed 
to  stand  both  the  heat  and  smoke. 

In  spite  of  the  earth  that  he  had  piled 
on  the  cart,  Frank  feared  that  the  wood 
might  catch  fire  and  their  shelter  be  des- 
troyed, so  he  frequently  peeped  out  to 
see  if  the  cart  was  in  danger.  Once 
he  saw  that  a  large  brand,  blazing 
brightly,  had    fallen    against  the  side  of 


the  cart.  Springing  out,  he  kicked  the 
burning  branch  away,  and  dashed  some 
water  on  where  the  wood  had  begun  to 
blaze.  Twice  afterwards  he  found  that 
the  cart  had  caught  fire,  but  he  extin- 
guished the  flames,  though  he  was  him- 
self severely  burned  in  doing  it. 

His  watchfulness  saved  their  shelter 
from  destruction,  and  after  a  few  ter- 
rible hours  the  fury  of  the  fire  had  abated 
and  they  were  able  to  come  forth  from 
their  place  of  refuge. 

Mr.  Sigsbee  supposed,  of  course,  his 
wife  and  children  had  perished,  and  they, 
in  turn,  feared  that  he  had,  and  when, 
on  the  following  day,  each  learned  that 
the  other  was  bafe  and  unharmed — ex- 
cept for  Frank's  burns,  which  did  not 
prove  serious — there  was  such  joy  and 
thanksgiving  that  even  the  destruction 
of  their  home  could  not  make  them 
mourn. 

Family  Herald. 


ANECDOTES    OF    DISTINGUISHED    MEN. 


When  Prince  Napoleon  put  into  the 
port  of  Cork,  so  runs  the  story,  the  city 
was  presided  over  by  a  chief  magistrate 
who  was  especially  proud  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  French.  Indeed,  it  was  said 
that  this  respectable  mayor  had  a  way 
of  oppressing  his  less  highly  cultured 
fellow-townsmen  by  an  anxiety  to  parade 
his  mastery  of  the  French  of  Paris. 
The  mayor  suggested  that  a  public  re- 
ception should  be  given  to  Prince  Na- 
poleon, in  order  to  testify  the  sympathy 
which  true  Irishmen  ought  to  have  with 
the  people  of  France  and  the  house  of 
Bonaparte.  The  proposal  was  eagerly 
adopted,  and  the^  mayor,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  undertook  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress. The  ceremony  was  duly  ar- 
ranged,   and  Prince  Napoleon  appeared 
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at  the  right  time.  Then  his  worship 
the  mayor,  stepped  forward  and  deliv- 
ered a  long  and  eloquent  address,  spoken 
without  the  help  of  any  manuscript,  in 
what  the  bystanders  assumed  to  be  the 
native  tongue  of  the  illustrious  visitor. 
Prince  Napoleon  listened  with  what 
Hans  Breitman  calls  "a  beautiful, 
solemn  smile"  on  his  face,  and  when  the 
address  was  over  he  delivered  his  reply 
in  the  most  correct  and  fluent  English. 
In  his  opening  sentences  he  thanked  the 
meeting  for  the  generous  reception  given 
to  him,  and  the  mayor  of  Cork  for  the 
speech  to  which  he  had  just  listened. 
He  felt  sure,  he  said,  that  that  speech 
expressed  the  most  kindly  and  generous 
sentiments  of  welcome;  but  he  added 
his  deep  regret  that,  as  he  never  had 
had  any  opportunity  of  studying  the 
noble  Irish  language,  he  was  not  able 
to  follow  the  words  of  the  worthy  chief 
magistrate. 


John  Kitto,  the  English  Biblical 
writer,  in  his  youth  was  very  fond  of 
reading,  and  being  very  poor,  he  bor- 
rowed books  from  his  neighbors,  until 
he  had  read  all  the  books  owned  by  the 
people  in  the  street  on  which  he  lived. 
It  was  to  further  gratify  his  love  for 
reading  that  he  made  his  first  effort  at 
writing.  His  own  account  of  this  inci- 
dent is   as   follows: 

"My  cousin  came  one  day  with  a 
penny  in  his  hand,  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  buy  a  book  with  it.  I  was  just 
then  sadly  in  want  of  a  penny  to  make 
up  fourpence,  with  which  to  purchase 
the  'History  of  King  Pippin'  (not 
Pepin),  so  I  inquired  whether  he  bought 
a  book  for  the  pictures  or  the  story. 
'The  story,  to  be  sure.'  I  then  said, 
that,  in  that  case,  I  would,  for  his 
penny,  write  him  both  a  larger  and  a 
better    story    than  he  could  get  in   print 


for  the  same  sum;  and  that  he  might  be 
still  further  a  gainer,  I  would  paint  him 
a  picture  at  the  beginning,  and  he  knew 
there  were  no  painted  pictures  in  penny 
books.  He  expressed  the  satisfaction 
he  should  feel  in  my  doing  so,  and  sat 
down  quietly  on  the  stool  to  note  my 
operations.  When  I  had  done  I  certainly 
thought  my  cousin's  penny  preity  well 
earned;  and  as,  at  reading  the  paper 
and  viewing  the  picture,  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  no  one  else  had  any  right 
to  complain  of  the  bargain,  f  believe 
this  was  the  first  penny  I  ever  earned." 


Colonel  Hinton,  in  the  New  Voice, 
prints  a  story  of  Charles  Sumner,  the 
American  statesman,  which  proves  that 
a  man  of  peace  may  be  also  a  man  of 
abundant  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 
The  incident  took  place  in  Washington 
many  years  ago. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  ladies!"  said  a 
tall,  distinguished-looking  gentleman. 

The  voice  was  one  that  had  often 
aroused  the  Senate — deep,  mellow,  pene- 
trating. The  two  ladies  and  the  person 
addressing  them  were  riding  in  a  "bob- 
tail" car — as  the  shaky  little  conveyances 
of  that  day,  drawn  by  one  mule  or  a 
raw-boned  horse,  were  called.  The 
car  was  descending  the  steep  hill  south 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  station. 

A  moment  before  the  calming  advice 
was  given  the  little  car  had  passed  Del- 
aware avenue  and  was  jogging  along  on 
the  "down  grade."  A  furious  rattle  in 
the  rear  caused  the  driver  to  glance 
back  with  a  scared  look,  and  the  three 
passengers  following  his  movement,  saw 
plainly  enough  that  he  had  cause  for 
alarm. 

A  huge  brewery  wagon  loaded  with 
kegs,  which  were  being  fast  scattered 
over  the  roadway,  was  bearing  down  up- 
on    the     car,     dragged     by     a     pair     of 
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frightened  horses.  The  driver  had  al- 
ready been  thrown  out,  and  lay  where 
he  had  fallen. 

The  frightened  driver  of  the  car  was 
whipping  his  mule  with  all  his  might, 
in  the  hope  of  turning  the  corner  of  the 
avenue  before  the  expected  collision. 
If  the  car  was  struck  it  would  certainly 
be  wrecked. 

The  ladies  were  silent,  but  white  and 
trembling.  Both  of  them  were  known 
to  the  gentleman,  who  arose  with  haste, 
but  not  without  dignity.  Senator 
Charles  Sumner,  gravely  handsome, 
well-dressed,  with  a  white  umbrella  lined 
with  green  silk  in  his  hand,  stood  in  the 
doorwa}'  of  the  car  as  he  made  his  last 
remark. 

The  hot  breath  of  the  maddened  horses 
was  felt  in  the  car.  The  Senator  stood 
in  the  door,  with  his  umbrella  extended 
as  cool  and  dignified  as  if  he  had  been 
addressing  the  Vice-President  before 
beginning  a  speech.  The  heavy  pole  of 
the  wagon  was  within  six  inches  of  the 
Senator's  body.  It  would  be  sure  to 
strike  him  first.  Like  a  flash  thf  um- 
brella was  thrown  open  before  the  eyes 
of  the  horses.  On  the  instant  they 
swerved  in  fright,  and  the  car  swept 
round  the  corner  in  safety,  while  one  of 
the  animals  fell,  dragging  the  other  with 
him,  and  the  wagon  was  thrown  over. 

"It's  all  right  ladies,"  said  the  Sen- 
ator, as  he  sat  down.  "There  really  was 
no  occasion  for  alarm." 


wanted,"  he  said;  "who  made  it?  "Who 
made  it?"  repeated  Beecher;  "who  made 
this  globe?  Oh,  no  nobody.  Colonel,  it 
just  happened !" 


Beecher  and  Ingersoll  were  always 
great  friends.  Mr.  Beecher  had  a  celes- 
tial globe  in  his  study,  a  present  from 
some  manufacturer.  On  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent representation  of  the  constella- 
tions and  stars  which  compose  them. 
Ingersoll  was  delighted  with  the  globe. 
He  examined  it  closely  and  turned  it 
round    and    round.      "It's    just    what    I 


A  WOMAN'S  TRYINU  EXPERIENCE. 


I  WISH  to  depict  to  you  today,  my 
dear  young  readers,  what  my  beloved 
mother  passed  through  one  night  when 
I  was  a  small  baby.  I  must  most  sorrow- 
fully confess  that  my  father  was  a  heavy 
drinker  for  many  years;  and  especially 
was  he  very  easily  led  to  drinking  when 
away  from  home.  As  a  result  of  his 
drinking,  his  wife  and  children  had  to 
stand  very  much  abuse  at  times.  He 
has  been  dead  many  years;  and  my 
reason  for  referring  to  his  weaknesses 
now  is  to  warn  my  young  readers  against 
the  vice  of  intemperance. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  result  of  what  I  ex- 
perienced in  my  childhood  that  I  abhor 
drinking  with  my  whole  soul,  and  think 
it  a  most  dreadful  vice.  It  makes  per- 
sons that  indulge  in  it  miserable  them- 
selves and  destroys  the  happiness  of 
everybody  aroud  them.  We  Latter-day 
Saints  have  the  sure  and  direct  words  of 
the  Lord  unto  us,  concerning  the  evil  of 
taking  strong  drinks,  and  if  people  of 
the  world  have  any  excuses  for  such 
indulgence,  there  is  certainly  none  for 
us. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  narrative, 
I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  lovely  green  island  in  Den- 
mark. We  lived  in  a  small  village, 
quite  close  to  a  good  sized  city.  We 
did  not  have  any  running  streams  of 
water  along  our  streets  there  as  we  have 
here,  so  any  village  that  was  situated 
like  ours,  away  from  any  stream  or  lake, 
would  have  a  nice  pond  in  about  the 
center  of  town,  where  people  could  take 
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their  stock  to  water.  The  pond  generally 
would  be  full  the  whole  year  round,  as 
Denmark  is  a  damp  country. 

My  parents  kept  a  store  in  the  village 
where  we  lived,  and  father,  who  always 
kept  a  horse  and  a  wagon,  used  to  drive 
to  the  city  about  twice  a  week,  for  sup- 
plies for  the  store:  and  quite  frequently 
would  he  on  such  days  get  led  into  bad 
company;  and,  taking  to  drink,  would 
often  get  the  money  squandered  before 
purchasing  any  goods  for  the  store. 
Then  he  would  come  home  very  late  at 
night.  This  of  course  made  it  very 
disagreable  for  mother  in  more  ways 
than  one.  She  generally  had  to  tend 
the  store  while  the  children  were  all 
young,  and  therefore  had  to  be  respons- 
ible for  the  business. 

On  one  occasion,  when  father  had 
gone  to  town,  mother  and  the  older 
children  waited  for  hours  and  hours  for 
him  to  come  home;  and  whenever  they 
heard  a  wagon  come,  they  would  run 
out  to  open  the  gates,  but  was  each 
time  doomed  to  disappointment.  Finally, 
the  clock  having  struck  twelve  the  chil- 
dren all  got  sleepy  and  went  to  bed. 
Having  placed  me  in  the  cradle,  my 
mother  was  left  all  alone.  Some  time 
after  twelve  o'clock  she  heard  the  rum- 
bling of  a  wagon  down  the  street  again, 
and  she  thought  surely  it  would  be 
father  this  time,  so  she  ran  out.  The 
wagon  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
opposite  the  pond,  when,  instead  of 
turning  up  our  little  alley,  it  went  down 
into  the  water.  Fearing  father  might 
have  gone  to  sleep,  mother  rushed  right 
down  to  the  pond.  But  before  she 
reached  there,  the  horse  had  seemingly 
got  all  the  drink  he  cared  for,  and  had 
turned  around  to  get  out.  The  horse 
took  too  sliort  a  turn  and  upset  the 
wagon  and  spilled  all  the  contents  in 
the    water,     and    then    stood    near     the 


edge  of  the  pond,  seemingly  quite  con- 
cerned. 

When  my  poor  mother  reached  there, 
frightened  nearly  to  death,  she  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance.  Never  stop- 
ping a  second  she  rushed  right  into  the 
water,  calling  father  by  name  all  the 
time,  thinking  of  course  he  had  been  in 
the  wagon,  and  was  now  liable  to  be 
drowned.  At  that  moment  she  forgot 
all  unkindness  on  his  part,  and  only  felt 
her  love  for  him;  that  he  was  the  father 
of  her  children,  and  that  he  was  always 
good  and  kind  when  sober.  So  she 
kept  wading  around  in  the  water — it 
nearly  reached  her  armpits  in  some 
places — and  beseeching  the  Lord  to  help 
her  find  her  husband,  until  she  found 
her  strength  leaving  her,  and  concluded 
that  if  in  the  water  all  that  time  her 
husband  would  be  dead. 

How  she  managed  to  wake  some  of 
the  neighbors,  as  well  as  her  children  in 
the  condition  she  was  in  she  never  could 
tell;  and  the  horror  and  grief  of  the 
poor  family  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described. 

Very  soon  the  greater  part  of  the 
village  was  astir.  People  came  with 
rakes,  poles,  or  whatever  happened  to 
be  at  hand  that  could  aid  in  the  search 
for  the  body;  and  all  worked  very  dili- 
gently for  some  time,  when  a  wagon  was 
heard  coming  down  the  street.  The 
occupant  on  seeing  the  crowd  at  work; 
stopped  opposite  the  pond,  and  someone 
with  a  hoarse  drunken  voice  shouted 
out:  "Hellol  what's  the  matter  here?" 
The  crowd  detected  father's  voice  in- 
stantly; and  although  some  of  the  men 
justly  used  some  very  strong  language 
in  addressing  father,  he  had  too  much 
liquor  in  him  to  sense  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  it  all. 

How  the  occurrence  just  described 
happened    was    this    way:     on    the    way 
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liome,  father  had  stopped  at  some  road- 
side inn,  leaving  the  horse  outside  with- 
out tying  it.  The  horse  apparently  soon 
got  tired  and  started  for  home.  Being 
thirsty  it  had  very  naturally  gone  to  the 
pond  before  coming  up  to  the  gate. 
Father  finding  on  coming  out  of  the 
tavern  that  the  horse  had  gone,  got  to 
ride  home  witti  another  man  who  had 
also  been  drinking. 

Dear  children,  try  to  profit  by  such 
terrible  examples.  Never  go  near  places 
where  you  are  liable  to  be  led  into  temp- 
tation;  and  never  forget  to  thank  the 
Lord  for  kind  and  sober  parents. 

C.  N.  S. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  DE= 
PARTMENT. 


A  Child's  Life  of  Our  Savior. — 
Elder  Wm.  A.  Morton's  little  work  hav- 
ing the  above  title  was  some  time  ago 
submitted  to  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  for  approval.  A  few 
changes  suggested  by  the  Board  have 
been  made  by  the  author  and  the  book 
now  has  the  full  endorsement  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 

Elder  Fjeldsted  Honorably  Re- 
leased.— Owing  to  the  increased  labors 
placed  upon  Elder  C.  D.  Fjeldsted  in 
his  special  work  among  the  Scandina- 
vian Saints,  he  has  been  honorably 
released  from  his  duties  as  an  aid  to  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board. 
Brother  Fjeldsted  has  done  good  work 
for  the  Sunday  School  cause,  and  the 
Board  regretted  the  necessity  ot  con- 
senting to  his  release,  only  doing  so  be- 
cause they  had  no  desire  to  "work  a 
willing  horse  to  death." 

Concert  Exercises. — In  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  of  August  1st  an  item  ap- 
.peared  which  contained  a  list  of  concert 


exercises  to  be  rendered  by  the  Sunday 
Schools.  Unfortunately  the  list  was 
incomplete  and  some  schools  have  the 
impression  that  those  omitted  were  not 
to  be  rendered.  In  order  to  correct  this 
impression  we  give  the  full  list  as  follows: 
the  Lord's  Prayer;  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments; the  Articles  of  Faith;  Exer- 
cises on  the  Church  Authorities;  Bless- 
ings on  the  Bread  and  Water;  Testimony 
of  the  Three  Witnesses. 


THE  CHEAPNESS  OF  A  SHILE. 

A  SMILE  is  as  cheap  as  a  frown,  my  dear, 

So  smooth  out  the  lines  from  your  brow, 
And  scatter  the  shadows,  forbidding  and  stern, 

That  lurk  in  your  bonny  eyes  now. 
Release  your  red   lips  from  that   straight   scarlet 
line, 

Let  the  dimple  fly  back  to  its  place; 
So  ugly  a  thing  as  a  frown,  my  dear, 

Becomes  not  so  fair  a  young  face. 

A  smile  is  as  cheap  as  a  frown,  my  dear. 

"It  costs  such  an  effort,"  3'ou  say, 
"It's    hard   work   to    smile    when    plans    all    go 
wrong. 

And  there's  twice  as  much  work  as  play." 
Still  counting  the  cost  of  a  smile,  my  dear. 

And  setting  each  small  item  down, 
I'm  sure  'twill  not  equal  the  other  list — 

The  cost  of  a  single  dark  frown. 

A  smile  is  as  cheep  as  a  frown,  my  dear; 

A  frown  costs  so  much  in  the  end. 
It  touches  with  blight  the  rose  of  content. 

It  chills  the  warm  heart  of  a  friend; 
It  hurts  and  it  harms  where  its  shadow  falls, 

Till  in  tears  love  is  like  to  drown. 
Is  it  wise,  my  dear,  to  cause  this  distress. 

When  a  smile  is  as  cheap  as  a  frown? 

A  smile  is  as  cheap  as  a  frown,  my  dear. 

And  it's  better,  a  thousandfold. 
A  frown  is,  at  best,  but  a  leaden  weight. 

While  a  smile  is  a  crown  of  gold. 
Be  sensible,  dear,  as  you  journey  on; 

Drop  the  weight.     Wear  the  golden  crown. 
Remember,  wherever  life's  path  may  lead, 

A  smile  is  as  cheap  as  a  frown. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  Oct.  15,  1899- 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


THREATENED  JUDGMENTS. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  European  papers 
that  what  is  called  the  Bubonic  plague, 
which  has  played  terrible  havoc  for  a 
few  years  past  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Indian  empire,  has  at  last  effected 
an  entrance  into  Europe.  Several  cases 
of  this  disease  have  occurred  in  Oporto, 
in  Portugal.  Of  course,  the  strictest 
regulations  will  he  enforced  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  dreadful  pestilence. 
It  fills  one  with  horror  to  read  the  ef- 
fects of  this  plague  as  it  has  existed  in 
India.  But  the  English  papers  say  there 
need  be  but  little  fear  of  the  plague  tak- 
ing hold  of  their  country,  for  the  ground 
in  Great  Britain  is  not  a  good  one,  they 
say,  for  the  plague.  Extreme  dirt,  it  is 
claimed,  is  necessary  for  the  plague  to 
thrive,  but  such  conditions  are  not  un- 
common in  some  parts  of  the  great  cities 
of  Europe  and  this  county,  and  it  would 
seem  that  if  the  disease  once  obtained 
a  foothold  in  some  of  the  slums  of  the 
large  cities,  either  in  Europe  or  America, 
it  might  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
subdue  it.  In  London,  it  is  said,  im- 
proved drainage  has,  to  a  large  degree, 
prevented  rats  from  troubling  the  houses 
there,  and  rats  are  known  to  convey  the 
seeds  of  the  plague  from  one  place  to 
another.  A  contrast  is  drawn  by  some 
of  the  English  papers  between  the  con- 
dition   of    London    in    1666,  when    that 


city  suffered  so  terribly  from  the  great 
plague,  and  the  London  of  1899,  and 
the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  that 
city  is  in  a  much  better  condition  to  es- 
cape this  dreadful  disease  now  than  it 
was  then.  The  poor  population  of  Lon- 
don, it  is  said,  is  better  fed  and  in  a 
better  condition  to  resist  plague  than 
the  population  of  Bombay  or  any  of  the 
oriental  cities.  The  newspapers  that 
we  have  seen,  therefore,  say  that  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  may,  with  con- 
siderable confidence,  hope   for    the  best. 

It  may  be  that  this  plague,  which  has 
proved  so  deadly  in  India,  may  not  ob- 
tain a  foothold  in  Europe  or  in  our  own 
country;  but  the  Lord  has  spoken  very 
plainly  on  the  subject  of  pestilences,  and 
many  predictions  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  dreadful  judgments  that  will 
fall  upon  mankind.  In  one  revelation 
the  Lord  says: 

"There  shall  be  men  standing  in  that 
generation  that  shall  not  pass  until  they 
shall  see  an  overflowing  scourge;  forja 
desolating  sickness  shall  cover  the  land." 

The  generation  referred  to  here  is  the 
generation  in  whicli  the  Gospel  was  to 
be  revealed  —  in  these  last  days.  In 
another  revelation  the  Lord  says: 

"For  I,  the  Almighty,  have  laid  my 
hands  upon  the  nations  to  scourage 
them  for  their  wickedness,  and  plagues 
shall  go  forth,  and  they  shall  not  be 
taken  from  the  earth  until  1  have  com- 
pleted my  work,  which  shall  be  cut 
short  in  righteousness." 

Among  the  other  judgments  which 
were  to  come,  the  Lord  said  in  the  rev- 
elation concerning  our  Civil  War,  was 
plague.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
through  plague  and  other  judgments, 
were  to  be  made  to  feel  the  wrath  of  an 
Almighty  God. 

In  another  revelation  the  Lord  says, 
that    His   "scourge    shall    pass    over    by 
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night  and  by  day,  and  the  report  thereof 
shall  vex  all  people." 

From  all  these  predictions  it  is  very 
evident  that  among  the  many  judgments 
which  were  to  fall  upon  the  wicked  in 
these  last  days  plagues,  or,  in  other 
words,  pestilences  are  to  perform  an 
important  part.  The  Lord's  disciples 
were  promised  that  they:  "Shall  stand 
in  holy  places,"  in  the  midst  of  these 
judgments,  "and  shall  not  be  moved; 
but  among  the  wicked  men  shall  lift  up 
their  voices  and    curse  God  and  die." 

Of  course,  if  the  disciples  shall  stand 
in  "holy  places"  they  must  obey  the 
commandments  of  God.  They  cannot 
hope  to  escape  without  such  obedience, 
for  the  Lord,  in  connection  with  these 
predictions  has  said  concerning  judg- 
ments: 

"Nevertheless,  Zion  shall  escape,  if 
she  observe  to  do  all  things  whatsoever 
1  have  commanded  her.  But,"  the 
Lord  continues,  "if  she  observe  not  to 
do  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  her  I 
will  visit  her  according  to  all  her  works.  ' 
She  was  to  be  visited  with  pestilence 
and  plague  in  case  she  should  prove  dis- 
obedient. 

Now,  we  call  attention  to  this  subject 
of  plague,  because  this  dreadful  disease 
is  now  destroying  great  numbers  of 
people  in  the  East,  and  because  we 
wish  our  little  readers  especially  to 
know  the  predictions  which  the  Lord 
has  uttered  concerning  the  future.  All 
the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
should  take  these  things  to  heart,  and 
should  prepare  themselves,  by  correct 
living,  for  the  days  to  come.  If  we  es- 
cape these  dreadful  judgments  which  the 
Lord  has  said  He  will  pour  out  upon 
the  wicked,  we  must  keep  His  command- 
ments and  obey  Him  in  all  things.  This 
is  our  only  safety.  The  Lord  has  given 
unto  us  "A  Word  of   Wisdom."  and  He 


has  said  concerning  this  that,  "All 
Saints  who  remember  to  keep  and  do 
these  sayings,  walking  in  obedience 
to  the  commandments,  shall  receive 
health  in  their  navel,  and  marrow  to 
their  bones,  and  shall  find  wisdom  and 
great  treasures  of  knowledge,  even  hid- 
den treasures;  and  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint;  and 
I,' the  Lord,  give  unto  them  a  promise, 
that  the  destroying  angel  shall  pass  by 
them,  as  the  children  of  Israel,  and  not 
slay  them.  " 

To  fully  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  promise  about  the  destroying  angel 
passing  by  them,  our  juveniles  should 
read  the  12th  chapter  of  Exodus.  There 
they  will  get  a  full  understanding  of 
what  the  Lord  means  by  this  promise; 
for  there  they  will  see  that,  through  do- 
ing what  the  Lord  commanded,  the  de 
stroying  angel  did  pass  by  all  the  houses 
of  the  children  of  Israel. 


A  TRIP  THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR. 


CHAPTER    I. 

May  14th,  1898,  found  Apostle  Anthon 
H.  Lund,  Elder  Nishan  Sherinian  (a 
native  brother)  and  the  writer  at  Haifa. 
We  had  just  made  a  trip  through  the 
Holy  Land  in  seach  of  a  place  for  a 
location  for  the  Saints  in  Turkey.  Ac- 
cording to  instructions  from  Elder  Lund, 
the  writer^  was  to  visit  a  number  of 
inland  places  where  the  Gospel  sound 
had  not  yet  been  carried  in  this  dispen- 
sation, but  where  there  seemed  to  be 
openings;  also  to  go  to  Sivas  vilayet 
(state)  the  home  of  Elder  Sherinian. 

While  at  dinner  at  Brother  Hilt's,  in 
Haifa,  on  the  day  named  above,  the  con- 
versation turned  to  our  near  separation, 
and  Brother  Sherinian  smilingly  re- 
marked that    he   would    not    let    Brother 
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Lund  go  until  he  blessed  him.  While 
making  this  remark  Brother  Sherinian 
was  holding  his  plate  out  for  a  little 
soup,  and  the  person  acting  as  master 
of  ceremonies  filled  his  plate  with  good, 
heavy  German  rice  soup  before  Brother 
Sherinian  was  aware  of  it.  Looking  at 
his  plate  he  said:  "I  have  a  blessing 
already."      Brother  Sherinian    who   knew 


how  easily  these  people  resign  them- 
selves to  fate.  They  believe  (particu- 
larly the  Turks)  that  God  has  ordained 
all  these  little  affairs  which  they  call 
kismet  (fate).  And  if  they  seem  about 
to  die  they  resign  themselves  to  kisinet, 
and  die  in  mind  whether  they  die  in 
body  or  not.  We  encouraged  Brother 
Sherinian,  who  is  otherwise  a  noble  and 


VIEW    OF   JAFFA CALLED   JOPPA    IN    THE    SCRIPTURES. 


it  was  not  polite  a  la  Turk  to  leave  any- 
thing on  his  plate,  labored  faithfully  to 
put  it  all  out  of  sight,  and  finally 
succeeded.  But  the  next  day  he  was  a 
very  sick  man.  A  man  who  needed 
blessing  indeed,  for  he  believed  for  a 
while  that  he  was  ordained  to  die. 

I  mention  this    circumstance    to    show 


faithful  man,  and  told  him  he  would  be 
all  right  as  soon  as  his  stomach  had 
had  the  necessary  time  to  dispose  of  his 
soup. 

As  Brother  Lund  left  for  home  on  the 
loth  and  Brother  Sherinian  was  no  bet- 
ter the  latter  turned  to  the  wall  and  wept 
bitterly,  as  he    fancied   he   saw    his   own 
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grave  beside  those  of  Elder  Haag  and 
Clark,  two  faithful  Elders  of  Israel  who 
died  in  Palestine,  and  whose  bodies  are 
laid  away  in  the  quiet  and  trim  little 
German  cemetery  at  Haifa. 

The  writer  at  this  point  felt  quite  lone- 
some. Apostle  Lund  had  left  and  Brother 
Sherinian  was  sick;  onward  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go,  as  the  distance  to  Sivas  and 
back  was  long  and  the  mode  of  traveling 
slow.  Suffice  it  to  say  we  gave  Brother 
Sherinian  some  strong  grape  brandy,  well 
peppered,  and  quinine  to  break  the  high 
fever;  and  by  the  blessings  of  the  Lord 
was  able  to  go  with  the  next  boat  which 
left  for  Beyrout  May  18th,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  midnight. 

To  board  a  steamer  in  Turkey  at  this 
hour  of  the  night  is  a  very  disagreeable 
affair.  When  over  with,  it  may  be 
amusing  enough,  but  while  in  process  it 
is  quite  different.  As  a  rule  there  are 
no  harbors  constructed  in  Turkey.  The 
Osmalis  are  not  such  fools  as  to  spend 
their  means  and  energies  in  piling  up 
rocks  in  the  ocean  and  building  peers  to 
stem  the  stormy  ocean  waves;  if  God 
wishes  such  things  He  knows  how  to 
fix  them  Himself;  it  is  enough  that  we 
receive  His  blessings  as  He  gives  them 
to  us — this  is  the  Turkish  view  of  the 
subject.  Hence  when  a  ship  calls,  it 
stands  and  drops  anchor  while  all  pas- 
sengers and  freight  must  be  conveyed 
ashore  by  small  row-boats.  Here  is 
where  the  difficulty  arises.  Often  the 
sea  is  rolling  high  and  in  such  open 
places  as  Jaffa  and  Haifa  the  steamers 
often  cannot  stop  at  all,  as  there  is  some 
danger  to  the  big  ship,  and  much  danger 
in  trying  to  land  in  small  boats,  and 
often  impossible  altogether.  When  it 
is  possible  the  waves  and  breakers  are 
often  rolling  high,  lifting  the  little  boats 
high  on  their  crests,  then  of  a  sudden 
dropping  them  out  of  sight. 


At  the  landing  great  care  has  to  be  exer- 
cised to  get  everything  in  the  boat  safely; 
and  at  the  ship,  when  the  big  swells  keep 
both  ship  and  boat  on  a  constant  move, 
men,  woman  and  children  are  slung  by 
main  force  on  or  off  as  the  case  may  be, 
amid  the  wildest  screaming  and  yelling 
and  cursing  of  the  Arabs,  who  fairly 
tumble  over  one  another  for  a  job;  they 
quarrel  shamefully,  often  with  their  best 
friend,  for  it;  and  yet  the  next  day  when 
all  is  over  they  are  good  friends  and 
ready  to  have  a  fresh  round. 

When  it  came  our  turn  the  swells 
were  rolling  high  and  we  had  quite  a 
time  to  reach  the  platform  and  ladder 
the  ship  lets  down  to  take  in  her 
passengers.  But  we  arrived  safely,  and 
were  glad  when  we  were  out  of  the 
Arab  rabble  around  the  ship.  We  found 
ourselves  a  clean  place  on  deck  where 
we  spread  out  our  quilts  which  we  had 
provided  for  our  journey. 

The  next  morning  we  were  going  up 
the  Phoenician  coast  where  once  the 
ships  of  ancient  Sidon  and  Tyre  held 
sway.  These  cities  are  located  about 
twenty  five  and  fifty  miles  respectively 
south  of  Beyrout.  They  are  no  more  of 
great  importance.  God  through  His 
ancient  prophets  pronounced  judgments 
against  them  that  have  literally  been 
fulfilled.  Sidon  and  Tyre  once  com- 
manded the  world's  trade.  Now  they 
are  nearly  forgotten  and  are  of  no 
commercial  importance. 

The  hills  of  Galilee  in  the  background 
make  the  picture  varied  and  grand. 
Thu  great  Mt.  Hermon  of  Anti-Lebanon 
was  plainly  in  sight,  and  Lebanon  it- 
self with  its  many  villages  and  summer 
residences,  is  a  pleasing  sight;  still  far 
from  being  what  it  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  progressive  and  free  people, 
who  would  make  it  one  of  the  finest 
summer   resorts    or    winter    resorts,     for 
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that  matter,  for  a  great  variety  of  climate 
can  be  had  right  there  any  time  of  the 
year. 

There  are  many  fine  groves  on  the 
Phoenician  coast,  and  the  country  around 
about  could  be  made  simply  delightful  if 
proper  improvements  were  made.  The 
whole  country  is  adapted  to  grape  and 
olive  culture,  as  also  to  raising  figs  and 
other  fruits;  and  where  water  can  be  had, 
oranges  and  lemons  flourish. 

At  Beyrout  we  landed  for  one  day  and 
attended  to  business  matters.  Beyrout 
is  the  seat  of  the  vali  (governor)  and  is 
therefore  the  principal  city  of  ancient 
Phoenicia.  Here  the  people  have  shown 
more  enterprise.  They  have  succeeded 
in  building  a  small  harbor;  and  though 
there  is  no  permission  to  move  the  ship 
up  against  the  peer,  still  the  well-built 
structure  breaks  the  rolling  ocean  waves, 
and  landing  and  embarkation  are  quite 
comfortable. 

Beyrout  is  quite  modern  though  in  its 
tone.  The  leading  citizens  are  Chris- 
tians, and  many  are  foreigners.  They 
do  a  great  deal  of  business  with  the 
inland.  It  is  the  seaport  of  Damascus, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  One 
part  of  Beyroot  is  called  the  "consuls' 
quarter."  Here  representatives  of  all 
the  leading  European  nations  may  be 
found.  Uncle  Sam's  consul  has  a  very 
neat  place  facing  the  bay  north  and 
like  all  others  he  has  uniformed  guards 
at  the  door.  These  guards  are  generally 
Turks,  and  go  with  the  consul  or  his 
family  when  they  leave  home  for  a  walk 
or  ride. 

Everything  is  pomp  and  parade  in 
Turkey.  If  any  one  expects  to  travel  in 
a  cheap  way  and  still  maintain  dignity 
and  respect,  though  his  conduct  be  ever 
so  honorable  and  praiseworthy,  he  will 
be  disappointed.  Might  is  right,  and 
without  a  show  of  force  or  great  parade. 


little  attention  will  be  given,  for  the 
people  are  brought  up  to  that  way  of 
thinking.  Mercy,  justice  and  what  we 
Americans  so  highly  and  justly  value — 
equal  rights — are  nearly  unheard  of  in 
Turkey  now-a-days.  Equal  rights  were 
of  course,  never  common  to  anybody,  in 
Turkey,  not  even  to  Mohammedans. 

In  landing  and  embarking  one  has  to 
exercise  the  greatest  care  if  money  is 
to  be  saved.  The  Arabs  are  great 
sharpers  and  one  has  to  have  his  wits 
about  him  to  be  an  equal  for  them. 

Arriving  at  Beyrout  we  thought  to 
make  a  strict  bargain  before  leaving  the 
ship,  so  as  to  be  on  the  right  side  of 
the  boatman  when  on  shore;  for  if  he 
finds  a  chance  he  will  belittle  you  or 
disgrace  you  in  some  way  if  possible  so 
as  to  force  you  to  pay  him  his  often  un- 
just demands.  He  knows  Europeans, 
or  Franks,  as  all  foreigners  are  called, 
are  more  or  less  sensitive,  hence  he 
never  fails  to  take  advantage  of  that 
weakness. 

Brother  Sherinian  and  myself  thought 
ouiselves  prepared  this  time,  for  a  man 
claiming  to  be  a  boatman  was  on  board 
the  steamer,  and  he  called  and  made  his 
bargain  with  Brothe  Sherinian  to  land 
us  for  three  piasters  a  piece,  and  gave 
us  one  hundred  and  twenty  piasters  in 
trust  that  he  would  carry  out  his  bar- 
gain. When  the  ship  landed  in  harbor 
his  boats  called  all  right,  and  we  were 
picked  up  and  put  in  a  boat  with  other 
passengers  amid  the  wildest  screaming 
and  quarreling.  One  poor  woman  was 
hurled  in  almost  headlong,  nearly  break- 
ing her  leg.  She  cried  like  a  child,  it 
hurt  her  so,  but  no  one  in  particular 
paid  any  attention.  Each  one  was  busy 
looking  out  for  his  head,  lest  a  bundle 
of  clothes  or  some  baggage  should  be 
pitched  down  upon  him.  Our  boatman, 
however,  stayed  on  board,  and  when  we 
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were  safely  landeii  and  had  passed  the 
customs  we  were  confronted  by  a  wicked- 
looking  one-eyed  Arab  who  demanded 
pay.  We  gave  him  the  forfeit  sum  left 
with  us  and  the  six  piasters  besides,  ac- 
cording to  bargain.  "Oh,  no!"  said  he, 
"I  receive  no  such  pay  as  that,  I  don't 
know  that  man  nor  anything  about  his 
bargains.  I  am  not  small  enough  to 
take  a  little  dab  like  that.  Please  take 
it  all,  I  don't  need  it,  and  let  a  blessing 
be  given.      Go!" 

Of  course  that  was  only  a  bluff,  so  I 
said,  "all  right,"  and  ordered  the  porter 
to  carry  our  things  to  the  Orum  Khan, 
where  we  were  in  the  habit  of  putting 
up.  This  brought  him  to  terms  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  after  some  sharp  talk,  he 
accepted  a  franc  for  each  person,  and 
we  were  soon  in  more  peaceable  quarters. 

May  20th  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  we  left 
Beyrout  for  Alexandretta,  called  by  the 
Turks  Iskanderoon.  Towards  evening 
we  were  off  Tripoli  at  or  near  the  place 
called  "the  entering  in  of  Hannath,"  in 
the  Scriptures.  This,  like  all  other  an- 
cient cities,  is  of  no  great  importance 
now.  The  landing  is  troubled  with  reefs, 
so  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  ships  have 
to  stand  a  long  way  off  at  sea.  Tripoli 
comprises  two  distinct  towns  under  one 
name.  The  old  town,  a  sea  port,  and 
the  new  one  under  the  hill,  about  a  mile 
off,  in  a  more  healthy  and  convenient 
place. 

Tripoli  has  fine  olive,  orange  and 
lemon  groves,  and  at  a  distance  presents 
quite  a  beautiful  appearance.  Farther 
north  we  pass  Latakeea,  also  an  old 
time  town  of  less  importance,  and  to  the 
west  we  have  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  now 
English  property. 

About  10  a.  m.  the  next  morning  we 
were  in  the  bay  of  Iskanderoon,  and 
with  less  bother  than  at  Beyrout  we  were 
landed  safely.   .  Soon    came    the   custom 


officers.  These  fellows  are  much  to  be 
dreaded  here  among  the  Ottomans.  For 
though  one  has  only  passable  goods,  and 
in  reality  nothing  to  fear,  he  never 
knows  the  amount  of  trouble  some  little 
thing  may  give.  Books  especially  are 
serious  things  in  the  eyes  of  these  ig- 
norant people.  I  had  three  books  for 
them  to  examine — a  dictionary  and  an 
English  and  a  Turkish  Bible.  The  com- 
mon custom  officer  could  not  pass  these 
books  without  a  higher  functionary  care- 
fully scrutinizing  them.  This  was  done, 
and  after  a  tedious  delay  the  books  were 
pronounced  harmless  and  were  given 
back  to  me.  I  was  more  lucky  than 
some  others  of  our  Elders,  whose  books 
and  pictures  were  all  taken,  and  which 
they  never  received  back. 

Brother  Sherinian's  case  was  different, 
he  was  a  native  and  an  Armenian,  and 
to  be  an  Armenian  is  almost  a  crime  in 
Turkey  now-a-days.  Of  course  he  was  a 
strange  being,  for  he  wore  a  hat,  a  suit 
of  clothes,  a  la  Frank. 

"Who  are  you?"  they  asked. 

"A  Turkish  subject,"  he  answered. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  was  the 
further  inquiry. 

"To  Jerusalem,"  was  his  reply. 

"And  where  else?" 

To  this  he  simply  replied,  "  Look  at  my 
pass :    it  will  tell  you.  " 

In  Turkey  our  passes  have  to  be 
vissed,  or  examined,  from  city  to  city,  so 
that  all  the  stamps  and  recordings  on 
ones  pass  make  it  quite  a  picture. 
Brother  Sherinian's  hat  caused  him  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  yet  he  stuck  to  it 
because  of  its  advantage  above  the  fez. 
The  custom  officer  looked  at  him,  then 
at  his  baggage,  and  determined  on  a 
thorough  search.  He  went  through  the 
whole  contents  of  his  valise,  pockets  and 
all,  and  succeeded  in  finding  two  pieces 
of  olive  soap  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  torn 
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newspaper.  When  he  made  this  discov- 
ery in  one  of  Brother  Sherinian's  socks 
his  eyes  shone  brightly  and  his  counte- 
nance beamed  with  joy.  He  carefully 
took  out  the  soap,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment quickly  handed  it  back,  but  took 
the  old  piece  of  newspaper  and  tore  it 
up  and  threw  it  in  a  corner  triumphantly. 
I  looked  at  the  officer,  then  at  Brother 
Sherinian,  and  smiled.  The  officer  thought 
he  had  found  just  what  he  looked  for, 
that  is  some  written  or  printed  matter 
carefully  put  away  out  of  sight. 

Although  our  passports  were  properly 
vissed  to  Aintab,  the  police  officers 
forced  us  to  have  them  reviseed,  which 
cost  us  ten  cents  each.  We  were  forced 
to  comply,  for  without  doing  so  our  pass- 
ports would  be  withheld,  and  we  could 
not  leave  without  them. 

The  police  and  custom  officers  being 
cleared,  next  thing  to  do  was  to  procure 
a  wagon  to  take  us  to  Aleppo.  This  was 
easy  enough  if  we  would  take  the  first 
chance  and  pay  high;  but  not  so,  we 
were  acquainted  with  their  tricks;  we 
waited  patiently  and  told  them  what  we 
could  afford  to  pay  and  what  accommo- 
dation we  desired,  and  after  awhile  we 
succeded  in  getting  a  young  Turk  named 
Hassan  to  take  us  to  Aleppo.  Hassan 
proved  quite  a  nice  little  fellow,  and 
froni  him  we  learned  much  of  Turkish 
social  life. 

The  first  day  out  from  fskanderoon 
led  over  a  high  mountain  range  which 
towers  up  probably  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  and  hides  away  behind  it 
the  lake  of  Antioch  and  a  rather  fine 
country  to  the  east.  A  convenient  pass 
is  formed  above  Beylam,  a  little  town 
well  up  in  the  pass.  The  country  farther 
east,  after  passing  the  Aferin  River, 
opens  up  fine,  and  for  many  miles,  nearly 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  east  and  south, 
the  country  is  one    grand    plateau.     The 


grain  fields  looked  moderately  well,  yet 
very  dry  in  places,  all  from  the  need  of  a 
little  rain,  which  usually  falls  about  the 
first  of  May,  but  which  failed  this  sea- 
son, leaving  the  people  in  fear  of  a 
famine. 

Over  this  road  numerous  camel  trains 
or  caravans  may  be  seen  carrying  ex- 
ports to  the  coast  and  freight  back  to 
Aleppo,  Bagdad  and  other  inland  cities. 
The  exports,  besides  wheat  and  hides, 
are  at  this  time  largely  increased  by  the 
sweet  licorice  root  which  grows  here  in 
abundance.  This  article  is  carefully  dug 
out  and  dried  by  the  fellahs,  and  when 
gathered  in  large  quantities  is  bought  by 
the  commission  merchants  and  sent  to 
France  where  it  is  manufactured  into 
licorice  and  sold  the  world  over.  It 
nets  the  Arabs  about  two  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound. 

At  Aleppo,  a  city  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  we  found 
Brothers  Maycock  and  Larson  who  had 
preceded  us.  They  were  well,  and  the 
branch  over  which  they  were  presiding 
was  prospering.  Eight  persons  were 
ready  for  baptism.  A  spring  situated 
about  two  miles  out  of  town  was  selected 
for  this  purpose.  This  contains  the  best 
water  in  Aleppo  and  is  carried  to  town 
in  goat  skins  and  sold  at  a  good  price. 
We  had  been  told  of  the  purity  of  the 
water,  but  when  we  saw  how  it  was 
treated  our  appetite  for  it  at  the  city 
tables  fell  off  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
After  that  I  only  drank  it  out  of  pure 
necessity.  Ttie  spring  is  a  beautiful, 
large  fountain  proceeding  out  in  two 
large  volumes  from  under  a  rock.  But 
people  are  allowed  to  go  in  to  swim  in 
the  pools  for  a  small  "backsheesh."  We 
paid  the  coffee  man  a  few  "paras"  for 
the  privilege  to  baptize.  While  there 
upon  one  occasion  a  water  carrier  came. 
He  waded  into  the  water  with  his  horse. 
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and     although     the    water    was    slightly      impossible    heretofore    to    even    mention 
riled,    he  proceeded  at  once  to  dip  from      the  matter  to  any  one. 
near  his  feet   and  fill  his  vessels    for  his  I        "Yes,  indeed;     Sister   Hale  has  taken 
city  customers.     I  called  the  natives'  at-  |  charge     of     everything,     and      Allan      is 


GROUP   OF   WATER   CARRIERS    WITH    FILLED    GOAT   SKINS. 


tention  to  this  practice  but  they  only 
laughed  and  said,  "That's  all  right;  this 
is  Turkey." 

F.  f.  Hhitze. 


THE  LITTLE  MISSIONARY. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

The  morning  of  the  funeral  one  of 
the  sisters  went  over  to  Sister  Argyle's, 
and  asked  her  if  she  or  the  children 
would  need  any  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  mourning. 

"Is  everything  ready  for  Allan?" 
asked  the  mother;    for,  she  had  found   it 


dressed  beautifully.  We  have  made 
him  little  knee  breeches  and  a  waist  of 
white  linen  with  white  shoes  and  a  little 
necktie,  just  like  he  used  to  be  dressed 
in  life.  Sister  Hair  tliought  you  would 
like  it  so." 

"Yes,"  assented  the  mother  wearily. 
It  was  cruel  pain  to  hear  or  to  say  a 
word  on  the  subject. 

"I  wondered  if  you  would  like  to  have 
anything  for  yourself  or  the  children  to 
help  out  your  mourning.  We  are  so  far 
from  Honolulu  it  will  be  hard  to  get 
an\thing.  ' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs. 
Argyle,  stupidly.     She  saw  that  the  sis- 
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ter  wanted  to  oblige  her,  but  she  was 
perhaps  dulled  by  her  heartache  and 
did  not  comprehend  what  the  offer  was. 

"Why,  don't  you  want  a  black  dress 
and  hat  and  things?  With  a  black  dress 
for  Mary,  and  black  ribbons  for  Tommy?" 

Mrs.  Argyle's  face  cleared  up.  This 
was  something  definite,  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  turn  her  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  something    new    and    definite. 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you  very  much.  We 
don't  wish  anything  black.  Why  should 
we?  We  are  Latter-day  Saints,"  and  as 
a  pang  of  conscience  assailed  her  at 
that  broad  statement,  she  added,  "or  we 
would  like  to  be.  We  don't  believe  in 
dressing  in  black.  We  as  Saints  do 
not  sorrow  as  the  world  sorrows,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  clothe 
ourselves  in  the  emblem  of  darkness 
and  evil." 

"But,  my  dear  woman,  what  will  you 
wear?" 

"Oh,  I  shall  wear  my  white  wrapper, 
and  Mary  can  wear  her  white  slip. 
Tommy  shall  wear  his  little,  pale  blue 
necktie,  and  his  best  suit." 

"Well,  1  never!"  ejaculated  the  sister 
with  horror  depicted  on  every  line  of 
her  face.      "What  a    queer  proceeding!" 

Later  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Argyle  said 
to  her  husband,  "Thomas,  I  wish  you 
would  ask  Brother  Bekaly  to  look  out 
some  cheerful,  nice  hymns.  1  cannot 
endure  the  solemn,  heart-breaking  music 
they  sing  at  funerals.  It  is  the  very  most 
trying  part  of  the  service.  I've  got  just 
all  I  can  endure  now,  and  keep  calm." 

"I  am  quite  of  the  same  mind,  wife. 
It  seems  to  be  the  custom  to  harrow  up 
feelings  at  a  funeral,  and  certainly  that 
is  entirely  unnecessary  and  unwise." 

And  so  the  Argyles  presented  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  a  whole  famil}  of 
chief  mourners  dressed  in  ordinary  cloth- 
ing, modest,  clean  yet  unobtrusive. 


The  Exile  preached  the  funeral  ser- 
mon. He  spoke  of  the  manliness  which 
had  characterized  little  Allan,  of  the 
sturdy  independence  ot  his  character;  and 
dwelt  upon  the  glories  and  happiness  of 
future  life. 

This  was  sweet  doctrine  to  the  father 
and  mother,  and  their  sore  hearts  were 
comforted. 

As  the  little  procession  took  up  its 
way  out  of  the  house,  the  mother  gave 
way  for  the  first  time;  but  only  for  a 
moment,  for  her  husband  soothed  and 
quieted  her,  and  the  arrangements  were 
soon  complete.  Out  of  the  big  gates, 
over  the  grassy  hill,  past  the  school- 
house,  still  on  beyond  the  new  meeting 
house,  and  then  they  turned  and  went 
up  the  hill,  to  the  graveyard  where  a 
few  natives  were  buried,  but  where  no 
white  person  had  ever  been  laid. 

As  they  neared  the  newly  dug  grave, 
where  stood  Kekowoha,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing natives,  leaning  on  his  shovel,  the 
Exile  gave  a  profound  start.  No  one 
saw  his  emotion  as  he  approached 
Kekowoha,  and  asked  quietly  in  the 
native,  tongue  "Kekowoha,  why  did  you 
dig  the  grave  so  wide?" 

"We  made  a  mistake,  sir,  and  dug  it 
a  foot  too  wide.  I  am  sorry,  but  it  was 
done,  and  we   had    no    time  to   alter  it." 

No  one  saw  the  swift  tears  gather  in 
the  sad  dark  eyes  of  the  tender  father 
and  friend.  He  turned  away  and  in 
answer  to  Brother  Argyle's  request,  he 
reverently  dedicated  the  spot  as  a  tem- 
porary resting  place  for  the  remains  of 
little  Allan  Argyle.  For  it  was  decided 
to  remove  them,  when  the  parents  re- 
turned to  Utah,  that  he  might  lie  by  his 
little  brother,  Simpson  Mark,  in  their 
own  sacred  burial  spot  in  Zion. 

Back  to  the  lonely  house  the  Argyles 
slowly  paced,  talking  quietly  but  calmly 
of    any    chance    subject,     and     carefully 
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avoiding  any  reference  to  that  topic 
which  they  were  striving  to  forget.  Not 
with  the  forgetfulness  of  carelessness  or 
indifference,  but  with  the  forgetfulness 
of  peace  and  resignation. 

Sister  Hale,  kind  and  thoughtful  as 
she  ever  was,  awaited  them  at  their 
doorway;  and  dazed  as  the  mothtir  was, 
she  could  still  appreciate  the  gentle  love 
which  had  prompted  her  friend  to  stay 
in  the  house,  and  put  everything  to 
rights,  making  the  house  neat  and  tidy 
as  usual,  with  no  evidence  of  the  sad 
rites  which  had  just  taken  place. 

At  twilight,  little  Tommy  crept  up  on 
his  Papa's  knee  and  said,  with  a 
cheerful  thoughtlessness  of  childhood, 
Now,  I'm  the  oldest  boy,  Papa,  ain't 
1?  And  I'm  to  have  your  gold  watch 
when  I  grow  up  to  be  a  big  man, 
ain't  I?" 

Overcome  with  grief  the  father  put 
his  head  down  on  the  little  shoulder  and 
wept  sorely. 

The  little  one  could  not  understand; 
and  turning  to  his  mother  who  was  un- 
dressing baby  Joey,  he  said, 

"Ain't  I  the  oldest  boy.  Mama?  And 
can't  I  have  Allan's  knife  and  his  tassel 
shoes?" 

The  mother  was  speechless  with  pain. 
She  raised  her  dry  eyes  to  little  Mary, 
who  stood  near,  and  Mary  understood. 

"Why,  'course  you  are  Tonimy.  And 
we'll  have  such  good  times.  Come  on, 
and  let  sister  sing  'Ding,  dong,  bell,' 
and  'Sing  a  song  of  sixpence'  for  you, 
dear." 

And  the  motherly  little  creature  sat  in 
the  twilight,  on  the  steps  looking  to  the 
sea,  while  her  tiny  brother  curled  up 
beside  her  and  listened  to  the  nursery 
rhymes  which  she  had  learned  from 
her  mother's  lips. 

"Is  Allan  up  in  the  star-shine  with 
Markie, "  asked  Tommy. 


"Yes,   dear,   they    are    both    with    the 

angels. "  Homespun. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


THE     SEMI-CENTENNIAL    JUBILEE. 

The  jubilee  marking  the  fifttieth  an- 
niversary of  the  opening  of  the  first 
Sunday  School  among  the  Latter  day 
Saints  in  Utah  was  held,  according  to 
program  previously  announced,  in  the 
Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  October  8th,  1S99. 
The  occasion  will  probably  be  remem- 
bered as  of  epoch-marking  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  Sunday  School  cause 
in  the  Church.  Surely  the  vast  audience 
assembled  at  the  time  and  place  men- 
tioned and  the  interesting  program  of 
exercises  rendered,  unite  as  an  impres- 
sive object  lesson  and  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  growth  and  present 
strength  of  the  Sunday  Schools  as  a 
factor  of  educational  work  amongst  our 
people;  and  such  lesson  will  appeal 
not  less  to  non-members  of  the  Church 
who  witnessed  it,  than  to  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  themselves.  The  seal 
of  success  which  displayed  itself  on 
every  feature  of  the  arrangements,  (both 
incidental  preparations  and  formal  pro- 
gram exercises,)  ought  to  be  a  symbol 
of  thankful  satisfaction  to  those  officers 
and  members  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  who  labored  so  faithfully 
to  carry  the  jubilee  plan  into  effect,  and 
such  satisfaction  may  be  justly  shared 
by  the  numerous  stake  and  local  authori- 
ties, who  responded  so  promptly  and 
willingly  to  the  call  of  the  committee  of 
the  Board  for  assistance. 

The  Tabernacle  had  been  appro- 
priately decorated  for  the  occasion.  Be- 
tween and  among  the  numerous  pairs  and 
groups  of  national  flags,  were  banners  of 
many  Sunday    Schools,    some    of    which 
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were  of  marked  beauty;  then  there  were 
portraits  of  Sunday  School  officers  and 
of  general  authorities  of  the  Church,  and 
floral  embellishments  of  a 'high  order  of 
excellence.  But  the  audience  itself, 
numbering  probably  ten  thousand  per- 
sons, was  the  grandest  feature  of  all; 
inasmuch  as  the  large  attendance  testi- 
fied, not  alone  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  an  attractive  program,  but  also 
to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  Sunda}' 
School  organization.  The  roll-call  re- 
vealed the  gratifying  fact  that  every 
Stake  of  Zion  was  represented,  either  by 
the  superintendent  in  person,  or  by  some 
specially  delegated   officer. 

Think  of  a  Sunday  School  meeting 
composed  of  ten  thousand  auditors  and 
officials,  gathered  for  the  occasion  from 
an  area  of  country  larger  than  Great 
Britain,  not  counting  the  detached  and 
isolated  branches  of  the  Church,  though 
of  such  many  were  represented  at  the 
conference!  Who  can  contemplate  the 
occasion  and  its  grandeur  without  voic- 
ing a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  Zion  has 
been   enabled  to  develop  so  marvelously? 

There  is  no  necessity  of  recapitu- 
lating here  the  items  of  the  program 
one  by  one;  nevertheless  some  features 
of  the  exercises  call  for  passing  men- 
tion. The  paper  read  by  Elder  Fran- 
cis M.  Lyman,  of  the  Council  of  the 
Apostles,  entitled  "The  Sunday  School 
Movement,"  was  a  carefully  prepared 
epitome  of  the  history  of  our  Sunday 
School  organizations  and  the  contrast 
presented  between  the  plank  stools,  in 
adequate  accommodations,  lack  of  books 
and  other  vicissitudes  of  the  early  day 
schools  and  the  abundant  facilities  and 
comfortable  equipment  of  our  schools 
today,  was  impressive  and  instructive. 
The  singing  at  the  meeting  was  of  the 
usual  order  of  excellence  characteristic 
of  the  Tabernacle  Choir  and  its  efficient 


leader,  but  there  was  a  special  feature 
presented  by  the  rendering  of  the  special 
composition  known  as  "Zion's  Sunday 
School  Jubilee  Hymn,"  of  which  both 
words  and  music  had  been  written  for 
the  occasion.  A  gold  medal  was  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  to  the  author  of 
the  lines,  who  proved  to  be  a  well- 
known  poetess  of  our  people;  and 
another  to  the  composer  of  the  music, 
who  is  a  minister  in  the  Episcopalian 
Church  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  number 
on  the  program  was  the  polyglot  recita- 
tion of  the  Articles  of  Faith  by  natives 
of  many  countries,  or  by  Elders  who  have 
labored  as  missionaries  in  the  countries 
represented;  the  renditions  being  made 
in  the  language  of  the  country  repre- 
sented. Most  of  the  representatives  of 
foreign  nations  appeared  in  the  costumes 
of  their  respective  peoples;  the  effect 
was  at  once  pleasing,  touching  and  in- 
spiring. Each  of  the  Articles  of  Faith 
was  recited  by  one  or  more  groups  in 
the  language  of  races  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  been  carried  in  these  latter  days 

Another  striking  feature  was  the  pres- 
ence of  so  large  a  percentage  of  the 
scholars  of  the  first  Sunday  School  or- 
ganized in  this  inter-mountain  region. 
As  one  after  another  answered  to  the 
roll-call,  we  asked  ourselves,  what  other 
school  of  fifty  years  ago  could,  under 
like  circumstances,  have  made  such  a 
showing.  How  visibly  it  teaches  the 
lesson  that  temperance,  thrift,  faith, 
godliness  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
heaven  bring  added  years  and  that  the 
promise  is  marvelously  fulfilled,  "thy 
days  shall  be  long  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 

Altogether  the  occasion  was  a  most 
delightful  one  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  those  who  were  present. 

The  Editor. 
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Our  Cittle  Tolk$. 


HOW  TOMHY  WENT  TO  THE  CIRCUS. 


Billy  had  a  wonderful  stock  of  pa- 
tience. To  be  sure,  he  had  very  little  to 
try  it,  fo*-,  as  he  never  had  to  go  through 
with  any  washing  or  brushing  or  curling 
to  speak  of,  he  saved  up  all  his  stock  to 
spend  on  more  important  matters.  This 
special  morning,  he  had  waited  at  the 
alley  gate,  with  his  sticky  face  pressed 
close  against  the  bars,  waiting  and 
watching  for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  vain 
hope  that  Tommy  would  make  his  ap- 
pearance. 

As  for  Tommy,  he  was  in  the  house, 
trjing  to  harness  his  kitten  to  baby's 
little  tin  express  wagon.  The  trouble 
was  that  whenever  kitty  heard  the  wagon 
rattling  behind  her,  she  turned  around, 
quick  as  a  tlash,  to  see  what  was  coming, 
and  so  Tommy  had  to  begin  all  over 
again.  He  gave  it  up  at  last,  and  kitty 
crept  away  under  the  lounge  to  lick  lier 
fur  into  respectable  condition,  and 
Tommy  sauntered  out  the  door,  quite 
undecided  what  to  do  next.  Then  Billy's 
patience  had  its  reward. 

"C'mover  here.  Tommy,"  he  called; 
want  t'  show  you  something." 

Tommy  came  down  to  the  gate;  like 
Parley,  the  Porter,  he  only  meant  to  look 
through,  but  when  he  saw  the  doors  of 
the  livery  stable  all  splendid  with  red 
and  yellow  posters  he  marched  straight 
across  the  alley  before  he  stopped  to 
think. 

"It's    the    cirkis,"    said    Billy.       "It's 
over  by  the  soap  fact'ry  in  a  tent  more'n 
amilebig;an'  there's  elfunts,  and  ranga 
tangs,      an'    camels     higher'n    a     house, 
an'   monkeys,  an'  everything." 

"I  saw  monkeys  to  the  musement. " 
said  Tommy,  twisting    his  short   neck  to 


get  a  good  view  of  a  picture  that  was 
pasted  on  sideways. 

"Ho,  'taint  like  them  things,"  said 
Bill,  scornfully.  "The  elefunts  dance 
on  one  leg,  and  they  have  a  horse  that 
can  read  the  paper  and  fly  in  the  air 
with  a  man  standin'  up  on  his  back.  My 
brother  Sam  seen   'em" 

"I'll  ask  my  Uncle  Jim  to  take  me," 
said  Tommy,  or  nelse  Papa." 

And  so  he  did;  but  he  found,  to  his 
great  disappointment,  that  neither  of 
them  approved  at  all  of  the  circus,  so  he 
was  forced  to  console  himself  by  admir- 
ing the  pictdies. 

"I  know  the'way, "  suggested  Billy, 
temptingly;  "you  jest  come  down  to  the 
corner,    an'  I'll  show  ye." 

Tommy  did  not  mean  to  go  any  farther, 
but  when  they  reached  the  corner  there 
was  a  big  store  in  the  way,  and  they  had 
to  cross  the  street  to  see  plainer.  Then 
they  walked  along  a  little  farther  to  see 
some  gold  fish  in  a  window,  and  then  to 
see  what  a  wooden  Indian  was  holding 
out  in  his  hand,  and  then  to  examine 
some  red  velocipedes,  until  at  last  they 
came  to  the  street  cars.  Right  at  the 
corner  there  was  one  with  a  little  flag  on 
top,  that  said,  in  big  letters,  "To  the 
hippodrome."  Neither  of  the  boys  could 
read  it,  and  if  ttiey  could  have  done  so, 
they  never  would  have  guessed  what  it 
meant.  But  Billy  knew  that  car  with 
the  flag  went  to  the  circus,  so  he  said: 

"Le's  get  in."  And  foolish  little 
Tommy  got  right   in. 

There  was  nobody  inside,  but  pretty 
soon  the  car  began  to  fill  up,  and  soon 
after  they  started,  the  conductor  came 
through   for   tickets. 

"Who  pays  for  you,  bub?"  he  said  to 
Tommy. 

"  Papa,  nelse  Uncle  Jim,  "  said  Tommy. 

The  conductor  looked  around  inquir- 
ingly, and  Tommy  explained: 
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"They  didn't  come,  too;  we're  goin' 
to  see  the  cirkis,   me'n  Billy. 

"Have  you  got  any  money?"  asked  the 
conductor,  smiling  a  little. 

"Course,  I  sh'  fink  so,"  said  Tommy, 
"in  my  tin  savings  bank;  and  a  dollar 
besides  of  it,  only  it's  lost  down  the 
'frigerator  hold  to  the  parlor,  where  the 
warm  comes  up.  " 

"I've  got  mor'n  that,"  said  Billy, 
"only  I  borrowed  it  to  Sam,  and  he 
don't  never  pay  me." 

"They're  running  away,  the  little  ras- 
cals," said  a  good  natured  looking  man 
to  the  conductor.  "The  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  put  them  off  at  the  next 
corner,  and  tell  them  to  go  home." 

So  the  conductor  put  them  off  present- 
ly and  told  them  to  run  straight  home 
or  the  policeman  would  lock  them  up, 
when  Tommy  began  to  cry,  but  Billy 
was  not  in  the  least  troubled. 
■"^  "Come  on,  Tommy,"  said  he,  boldly, 
"we're  most  there  now." 

"I  want  to  go  home,"  whined  Tommy. 
"My  mama  says  you're  a  bad  boy,  and 
I  mustn't  'sociate  wid  you." 

"You've  got  to  come,"  said  Billy,  tri- 
umphantly, "'cause  you  don't  know  the 
way  home.  My  mother  says  you  ain't 
nothing  but  a  big  baby,  with  yer  curls 
and  yer  white  stockin's. " 

Tommy  quailed  at  once  before  this 
awful  sarcasm  and  walked  meekly  along 
by  Billy  until  they  actually  reached  the 
ground  and  found,  to  their  dismay,  that 
people  were  expected  to  pay  for  going 
to  a  circus.  Half  suffocated  by  the  dust, 
trampled  and  jostled  by  the  crowd,  and 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  they  finally 
made  their  way  to  a  vacant  lot  behind 
the  tent,  and  sat  down  to  rest  and  think 
what  to  do  next.  The  fence  was  covered 
with  an  awful  picture  of  a  man  in  a  cage 
of  wild  beasts,  and  Billy's  courage  re- 
vived as  he  looked  at  it. 


"Tell  ye  what,"  said  Billy,  "if  I  was 
a  top  o'  that  fence  I  could  peak  in." 

Tommy  looked  up  hopelessly  at  the 
high  fence,  and  made  no  remarks,  but 
Billy  began  at  once  to  make  search  for 
a  board,  and  finally  secured  a  short  one 
which  hfi  managed  to  drag  from  under  a 
pile  of  rubbish,  and  leaned  it  against 
the  fence.  The  first  attempt  at  mounting 
brought  him  down  with  a  sprawl  to  the 
ground. 

"Jiggles  too  much,"  he  explained, 
wiping  his  mouth  on  his  jacket  sleeve, 
"You'll  have  to  sit  down  and  hold  it 
steady. " 

"I  don't  want  to,"  said  Tommy;  "I 
want  to  go  home.  My  mama  wants 
me. " 

"You  hold  it,"  said  Bill,  "and  I'll  tell 
ye  what  I  see,  and  then  we'll  go  straight 
home. " 

So  Tommy  sat  down  and  braced  his 
back  against  the  board,  and  Billy  man- 
aged after  a  good  deal  of  jumping  and 
squirming  to  reach  the  top  of  the  fence, 
where  he  hung  suspended  by  his  knees 
and  elbows.  He  could  see  a  good  deal, 
much  more  than  he  expected;  but,  un- 
fortunately, a  tall  man  on  the  inside  of 
the  fence  saw  him,  also. 

"Here,  you  little  rascal,"  he  called, 
"get  down  from  there!"  and  he  reached 
up  and  rapped  Billy's  fingers  with  the 
end  of  his  cane. 

Billy  would  have  been  very  glad  to  get 
down,  but  his  legs  were  too  short  to 
reach  the  board  by  which  he  had 
mounted,  so  he  dangled  about  for 
awhile,  until  another  rap  on  his  fingers 
forced  him  to  let  go  and  drop  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  crying  with  pain 
and  anger.  Tommy  cried  too,  for  com- 
pany, and  the  noise  soon  brought  a 
crowd  about  them.  First,  some  idle  boys, 
who  began  to  tease  and  torment  them, 
from  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  would 
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have  tied  a  tin  pail  to  the  tail  of  an  un- 
fortunate dog.  Then  a  man,  who  advised 
them  to  go  home;  and  then  a  fat,  old 
peanut  woman,  who  had  sold  out  her 
stock,  and  who  scattered  the  rabble  of 
boys  with  a  few  hearty  cuffs,  and  pounc- 
ing upon  the  two  children,  dragged  them 
out  to  the  sidwalk. 

"Now,"  said  she  to  Tommy,  "tell  me 
where  you  live,    my  little  man." 

"I  live  to  Papa's  house,"  sobbed 
Tommy,    "wid  Mama  and  Uncle  Jim." 

"He  lives  on  Oak  Street,"  said  Billy, 
beginning  to  recover  his  spirits.  'I'm 
taking  care  of  him,  and  I  know  the  way 
home — I  guess  I  do,"  he  added,  looking 
around  a  little  dubiously. 

"You  come  along  with  me,"  said  the 
woman;  "I'm  just  going  that  way  my- 
self." 

And  she  kept  hold  of  Tommy's  hand 
as  she  waddled  along  very  much  in  the 
style  of  a  big  rocking  chair  out  for  a 
promenade. 

When  they  reached  the  corner  of  the 
alley  she  released  Tommy  and  the  young 
gentleman  went  home  without  a  word  to 
Billy,  who  crept  into  the  livery  stable, 
feeling  decidedly  crest  fallen. 

"O,  here  he  comes,  ma'am,"  said 
Ellen,  rushing  down  the  yard,  and  seiz- 
ing Tommy  by  the  hand.  "Yer  an  ice 
b'y,  now,  to  be  scarin'  yer  ma  into  fits 
with  yer  vagabone  ways!"  And  as  she 
talked  she  dragged  Tommy  along  and 
presented  him  to  his  mother,  saying, 
"Here  he  is,  ma'am,  all  safe  and  sound. 
I  knew  he  was  bound  to  turn  up." 

Tommy's  heart  smote  him,  when  he 
saw  how  pale  his  mother  looked,  and  he 
laid  his  head  in  her  lap  and  began  to  cry. 
"Where  have  you  been.  Tommy?" 
asked  his  mama,  laying  her  hand  gently 
on  his  head. 

"To  the  cirkis,  wid  Billy,"  sobbed 
Tommy. 


"And  you  ran  away!  O,  Tommy, 
Mama  thought  she  could  trust  her  little 
boy,"  said  his  mama,  sadly;  and  at  that 
Tommy  cried  harder  than  ever. 

They  had  a  long  talk  about  it,  and 
Tommy  was  very  much  disposed  to  lay 
all  the  blame  on  Billy;  but  his  mama 
preached  him  quite  a  little  sermon  from 
the  text,  "My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not;"  and  after  awhile  he 
begun  to  see  that  his  part  of  the  wrong 
lay  in  the  consenting. 

"But  Billy's  a  real  naughty  boy. 
Mama,"  he  added,  "and  I  fink  I'd  better 
not  play  wid  him,  'cause  he  always 
'ticing  me,  and  1  might  consent." 

His  mama  thought  so,  too. 

Little  Corporal  Magazine. 


HAUD  AND   FANNY. 

^CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE   605.) 

The  Battle. 

After  a  few  sobs  occasioned  more  by 
fright  than  hurt  from  the  fall,  as  Fanny 
lay  with  half  closed  eyes  upon  her 
father's  lap,  she  heard  Tabboonie  tell 
him  how  the  trouble  started  between  the 
two  tribes  of   Indians. 

He  said  the  band  of  Snake  Indians 
which  lived  in  that  part  of  the  country 
were  more  in  number  than  the  Utes, 
and  that  they  were  treacherous  and  cruel 
to  the  smaller  bands.  The  Snakes  had 
taken  offense  at  some  of  the  young  men 
belonging  to  the  Ute  tribe,  claiming 
that  they  had  been  fishing  and  hunting 
in  places  that  belonged  to  them,  (the 
Snakes,  i  The  Utes  had  offered  them 
ponies  and  blankets  to  pay  for  what  the 
Snakes  considered  a  tresspass  upon 
their  rights;  but  they  would  not  be  re- 
conciled in  that  way.  The  Snakes  were 
"toowege  tobuck!"  very  mad.  And  noth- 
ing   but    the    shedding    of    blood    would 
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satisfy  them.  So  thej'  were  preparing 
to  make  an  attack  upon   the  Utes.  . 

Tabboonie  said  the  Utes  did  not  know 
when  the  Snakes  would  come  upon  them 
in  battle.  It  might  be  that  night,  or 
the  next  day;  his  people  were  trying  in 
a  weak  way  to  get  ready  for  them.  They 
were  placing  their  squaws  and  pappoos- 
es  in  a  place  by  themselves,  and  the 
men  were  arming  themselves  as  best 
they  could,  to  offer  such  resistance  as 
they  might  to  their  enemies. 

The  Indian  bade  his  white  friends 
good  by,  saying,  "Umpigo  urn  ka 
punika  Tabboonie,  penonk.  Umpigo 
Tabboonie  yakeway,  ka  kim,  penonk" — 
Maybe  you  no  see  Tabboonie  by  and  by. 
Maybe  Tabboonie  die,  no  con.e  by  and 
by. 

Those  were  the  last  words  Famny 
heard  Tabboonie  say.  She  openened 
her  eyes,  because  the  Indian  bent  over 
her  and  looked  into  her  face,  as  her 
mother  gave  him  a  flour  sack  filled  with 
food.  That  was  the  last  time  they 
heard  or  saw  Tabboonie  in   their  honie. 

The  next  morning,  just  at  the  peep  of 
day,  there  were  terrible  sounds  of  shoot- 
ing and  yelling  from  a  mound  near  the 
river,  where  the  Utes  were  camped. 
The  Snakes  had  attacked  them  as  they 
were  preparing  their  breakfast,  and  the 
fearful  Indian  war-hoop  rang  loud  and 
fiercely  for  awhile.  Then  all  was  quiet. 
The  Snakes  had  done  their  dreadful 
work  of    killing    and  scalping    the   Utes. 

When  Brother  King,  the  father  of 
Maud  and  Fanny,  went  to  his  stable 
that  morning,  he  found  one  of  his 
horses  dead  with  a  poisoned  arrow 
sticking  in  her  side.  At  first  it  was 
supposed  this  had  been  done  for  re- 
venge, because  Brother  King  was  friendly 
with  the  Utes.  But  there  was  a  friendly 
Snake  who  also  visited  at  Brother  King's, 
and     after     the      battle,     he     came     and 


brought  back  the  flour  sack  which 
Tabboonie  had  charged  him  to  return  to 
Sister  King,  in  case  he,  (Tabboonie,) 
should  be  killed. 

The  friendly  Snake  told  Brother  King 
that  with  his  tribe  it  had  become  a 
belief  that  if  one  of  them  could  kill  a 
white  man's  horse  on  the  eve  of  going 
to  battle,  his  tribe  were  sure  to  be  the 
winners.  Whether  that  charm,  or  tra- 
dition, always  worked  according  to  their 
belief  or  not,  it  had  done  so  in  that  in- 
stance. The  Snake  said  they  were  not 
mad  at  Brother  King,  but  killed  his 
horse  because  it  was  handy. 

(to   be   CONTINUED.) 


FOR  THE  LETTER=BOX. 


PORTERVILLE,    UtAH. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  I  have  thought 
for  some  time  I  would  like  to  write  to 
the  Juvenile.  I  have  a  dog  named 
Carlo,  and  some  pigeons. 

I  planted  a  nice  garden  this  year  but 
it  all  froze. 

My  father  is  in  Star  Valley  making 
brick.  I  like  to  go  to  Sunday  School 
and  Primary.  1  was  baptized  this  sum- 
mer. 

Roscoe  Brough,  age  8. 


Heber  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Letter-Box.  I  am  a  little  "Mor- 
mon" girl,  and  live  on  a  farm  with  my 
papa  and  mama.  I  have  three  little 
brothers,  and  we  have  to  go  three  miles 
to  Sunday  Sjhool  and  Primary,  but  we 
love  to  go,  so  we  do  not  mind  it. 

When  I  was  six  years  old  I  was  run 
over  with  a  load  of  hay  and  they  all 
thought  I  would  die.  The  doctor  was 
sent  for  and  when  he  came  he  said  he 
would  have  to  get  another  doctor  to  help 
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him,  as  I  woald  have  to  be  operated 
upon;  so  he  sent  for  a  doctor  fourteen 
miles  away,  and  while  we  were  waiting 
for  him  to  come  we  had  the  Elders  come 
and  administer  to  me,  and  I  felt  so  much 
better  that  when  the  doctors  came  I 
could  move  my  legs  and  I  did  not  need 
to  be  operated  upon.  I  am  all  right 
now  and  can  run  all  over;  but  I  do  not 
forget  to  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  for 
this  blessing. 

She/n   Car/tie,  age  g  years. 


PORTERVILLE,     UtAH. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  I  belong  to  the 
Porterville  Sunday  School.  My  teacher 
told  me  to  write  a  letter  for  the  Juvenile. 
I  was  eight  years  old  the  18th  of  this 
month  and  was  baptized  on  my  birth- 
day, so  I  can  always  remember  it.  I 
have  four  brothers  and  one  sister. 

I  love  to  attend  Primary  and  Sunday 
School. 

Your  little  friend, 

Ruth   Mikesell. 


Provo,  Utah. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  One  year  ago  last 
January,  I  took  ill,  and  suffered  ever  so 
much  and  had  to  stay  out  of  school. 

I  did  not  send  for  a  doctor;  I  tried  to 
be  careful   of  myself;   but    I  grew    worse 


all  the  time.  In  March  I  asked  my 
mother  if  I  could  not  go  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple  to  be  baptized. 

She  quickiy  gave  her  consent,  so  on 
the  first  of  April  I  went  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  to  be  baptized;  my  aunt  went 
with  me. 

While  there  in  the  hall  some  brethren 
asked  my  aunt  if  1  desired  to  be  baptized 
for  my  health,  and  she  answered,  yes. 
I  was  then  baptized  and  after  being  ad- 
ministered to  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
I  felt  ever  so  much   better. 

I  stayed  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  a 
month,  most  of  the  time  doing  work  at 
the  Temple.  I  did  not  get  completely 
well  right  away,  but  from  that  time  on 
I  continued  to  improve  and  now  I  am 
perfectly  well;  and  now  whenever  1  am 
ill  or  in  trouble  I  go  and  call  upon  the 
Lord,  asking  Him  to  help  me,  feeling 
sure  that  what  I  ask  lor  in  faith  I  shall 
receive. 

I  have  received  great  blessings  from 
fasting  and  praying,  and  know  that  if 
we  young  people  would  be  more  faithful 
and  live  up  to  these  requirements,  we 
would  receive  the  great  blessings  prom- 
ised. Bui  we  are  too  apt  to  send  for  a 
doctor  for  all  our  little  ailments,  instead 
of  calling  upon  our  Father  who  is  per- 
fectly able   and  willing  to  help  us. 

Maud  G. 


THE   HEAVENLY    HANSIONS. 


Words  nv  Amos  Clarke 


Music  SEr.RCTKn, 


I        O     how  glorious  are    Iht    m.insions       In      Die         heav  n     -    n     u,  rl,i   [  i>,  ,       i     ,i      ■""^     , 

\  Thr,f  '""-1  "™"^ ':  '"'""'-'■  ■'>-'^  °'   'ho:s"-an:u  ;::d',he'  ::^,t; ^o  ';;;:s; :,, 

3.   There  the   angels     smg      ho-«anr>.,s,  ^      ,he         grea,  :<edee,nor  s  n;„ne.  T,,  ,1,.     'r!-'     it. 


i- ■iii'V'if"r'^-i;;:,'i 
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world    above!   Where  the     failhful      of  God's  children    Dwell     in         har  mo  -  ny       and 

bend   ihe  knee,       To"    a-dore     ihe  King    of     glory.        To        His      praise  no      end      shall 

deemer's  name.    And  His  righteous,  faithful     servants   Can       this       ho        •         ly        hon  •  or 


^ 


I*       ' — ^ 


l|l  \U{Ar(fln^  f^- 


^ 


i 


i    S^  i  t 


IV     nnri    \nvp  ' 


m 


love,  Dwell  in  h.Tr  mo  -  ny    and  love 

be.  To  His  praise  no   end  shall  be. 

claim.  Can  this  ho  ly       hon-or  claim, 

■'    J  J  J 


r 


May     my       por  -  tion      i;e  a  mong     them. 


J  ■'    JJJ    ,         I    I         .    ,    ^ 


!  I  ^^^^^'':;^^^iN,'ir  rpjjjjj 


W  here  no    sorrows     can     he  found.    \\  here  no  s 


orrous  cnn  be  found.  But  shall  join  m   singinir  anthems. 


iE^ 


'^m 


9r 


^ 


m 


Hilt  shall  loin  in. 


'M-Njj:JJJlJJf^^^'^1^^^nj| 


But  shall  join  m  singing  anthems.  But  shall  loin  in  singing  anthems.  Anthems  sweet  shall  there  abound. 


H\[\u.u\[\\\i\\^\^'^^  P\m 


knhuii(\m  Ji  i\[ 'M i^jjiii^ 


But  shall  join  in  singing  anthems.  Anthems  suce:  shall  there  abound     Ar.thems  sweet  shall  there  abound. 


dM^ 


'>-f  fgc  nF[  \}Ul  yi4^^iltf\f  f'\''\\ 


Soineinino  Eniireiu  New 


A  Steel  Range  that  is  not  a  Steel  Range,  that  is  a  Steel  Range 
in  operation,  a  Cast  Range  in  beauty;  and  it  is  up  to  the  standard 
of  all  other  stoves  and  ranges  that  bear  the  name 

This  article  is  made  in  two  grades,  first  grade  and  second  grade,  has  perfectlj' 
square  ovens,  which  are  made  of  heavy  sheet  steel  covered  with  thick  asbestos 
board  and  protecting  plates. 

The  range  has  panel  top  same  as  steel  range;  is  set  up  on  a  beautiful  base 
skirting,  and  with  all  is  a  marvel  of  beauty,  and  this  elegant  piece  of  goods  sells 
at  the  same  price  as  an  ordinary  CAST   RANGE. 

See  elegant  display  at  the 

CO=OP.  WAGON  &  HACHINE  CO., 

STATE    STREET. 
._. . CEO.    T.   ODElili.    Gen'l   COgp. 


Dfl/NES  MU8I6  GOIHPflNY, 


Successors  to  DAYNES  &  COALiTER. 
**     THE     LEKDING     TVJUSIC     DEKLERS.     -W^- 


OHICKiailNG, 
FISHER  and 
STEBLimO 


PIANOS. 


special  Attention  given  to 
Mail  Orders. 


ESTEY 
and 

OTTALOQUC  TRCC  STERLUHG 

J*  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  j» 


I  ORGANS. 


J.J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090. 


EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


Scenic  1lne°™  World 


DENVER*" 
RIO  GRANDE 
RAI LROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  w«i 


NORTHWEST 


..TO  ALL  POINTS 


EAST 


nnvaW/WA^ 


a  F  NEVINS.  Gcmrjl  Atcni  S.  K.  HOOPER.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

SALT  LAKE  OTY.  UTAH  DENVER.  COLO. 


J 


WALL  PAPER. 


Before  you  make  your  selections  this  fall  be  sure 
to  examine  our  patterns.  They  contain  all  the  latest 
and  most  artistic  to  be  found  on  the  market. 

Special  attention  given  to  mail  orders.  Write  us 
for  sample-books  and  prices. 

H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Z.  C.  7V^.  L 


ll'js  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally'organized 
for  the  importation  of 


Oeneral  Merchandise. 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for 
the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 
Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE 
OR  RETAIL. 


Main  Street,  Salt  lake  City,  Utah. 


T.  G.  WEBBER,  Snperintendtnt. 


HIGH 


KiA£ARDS!! 

The  followingf  awards  were  made 
*o  Hewlett  Bros.  Company  at  the 
last  Itate  Fair.  ^^J-  J- 


Gold  IWedal,  Three  Crouin  Baking  Pouidet 
Gold  IWedal,  -  -  -  Three  Croain  Spiees 
Gold  Medal,  Three  Groujn  Triple  Extracts 


This  equals  the  record  made  at  the  preceding  Fair  when 
we  also  received  Three  Gold  Medals.  Ask  yourjjgrocers 
for  goods  branded  Three  Crown,  and  refuse  all  substitutes. 


HEWLETT  BROS.  CO..  -  Salt  LaK6  6llD. 

fWHIN  WKITIMO  PLXASK   MENTION  TKIS  PAP».] 


